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IL often moves from rigs to refineries and, thence, to market by 
6) water. Much hose is needed. Swelling problem to users and makers 
of such hose was the inability of ordinary rubber to withstand the 
attack of the oil and related products. That is, until CHEMIGUM came 
into being. 


CHEMIGUM was the first of the nitrile rubbers —a synthetic rubber 
specifically designed to resist the costly attack of oils, greases and sol- 
vents. Since 1940, CHEMIGUM has been used extensively in tube and 
cover compounds to lengthen the life of every type of oil-handling hose. 


CHEMIGUM differs from other synthetic rubbers in its combined 

high degree of oil-resistance and ease of processing—outstand- 

CHEMICAL ing advantages obtained without sacrifice of its excellent 

. physical properties. Details on the more profitable 

ELOoobD ty FAR use of CHEMIGUM wherever oil is a factor are yours 

a by writing to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
DivisSior (-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


’ Hex, Pliietite, F 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLI 


af, Pte T.™ Tie 


OLITE + PLIO-T 


‘ Akron, Ohio 


UF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 








GIANT ANTENNA. This Bel] Laboratories 
60-foot experimental antenna is the largest in 
the world for ultra-high frequencies. It can 
pick up telephone and television signals sent 
directly through space for 200 miles. 


* 


HOW IT WORKS — High-power transmitters and giant antennas force ultra-high-frequency waves beyond 
the horizon. The main beam goes out in a straight line. But a small amount of energy moves out in other 
directions, and some of it is picked up by the receiving antenna. Thus the signals “bend” around the earth. 


There’s Something New on the Telephone Horizon 


New way to use UHF radio has 
possibilities for both 
Long Distance calls and television 


We're always secking new hori- 
zons in the telephone business. And 
this one really deals with horizons. 
It's based on the finding that part of 
an ultra-high-frequency beam can 
be “bent” around the curve of the 
earth. 


For years men thought the kind 
of radio waves that could be used in 


relaying telephone calls and televi- 
sion moved out only in a straight line. 
But now scientists at Beil Telephone 
Laboratories and Massachusetts [n- 
stitute of Technology have come up 
with something new 


They have found a way we can 
send these tiny waves over the hori- 
zon. Thus, without any relay sta- 
tions, we might send hundreds of 
telephone calls and maybe teievi- 
sion programs for as far as 200 miles 


You can see how this is important 
over water, where we can’t build re- 


lay towers. And in rugged country, 
too, where towers would be costly. 
The way we do it is with 10-kilo- 
watt transmitters and 60-foot anten- 
nas. This is twenty thousand times 
the power and thirty times the an- 
tenna area we use in our microwave 
systems that send your telephone calls 
and television from coast to coast. 


We think the over-the-horizon 
technique will be another helpful tool 
for telephone men to use, And one 
that will mean more and better serv- 
ice for more and more people 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Quick Lever 
Reset 


Saves Time — 


Added wl 


a 


mium ... on short machine-runs, inspection, 
military equipment and other applications. . . 
this new time-tested Quick-Reset Ratchet 
Counter is exactly the time-saving device you 
need. Just depress the easy-acting lever on the 
right side through 45° . . . all 4 figures reset 
instantly to zeros. And a thumb-lever may be 
used on the left side also if the counter is to be 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


Where time consumed in resetting is at a pre- 


operated manually. 

This compact, standard counter, now readily 
available from stock, is one of scores of Veeder- 
Root Counters (both standard and special) for 
manual, mechanical and electrical operation in 
every field from electronics to atomics. Just 
name what you want to count... and “The 
Name that Counts” will help you do the job. 
Write: 


Chicago 6,01, «+ Now York 19, N.Y. 





® “The Name that Counts’’ 
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Butte Community Memorial _Pocotal, Butte, 

Montana, overlooking the Southern end of Mis- 

soula Gulch, Architects: York & Gooven New York, 

Consulting Engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New 

York. General Contractor; George A, Fuller Co., 

New York. oe Contractor: Walsh Engi- 
tte. 


vite a this is 
Balanced, Low-Cost 
HOSPITAL HEATING 


Butte Community Memorial 
$4-million gift of the Anoconda 
Copper Mining Co., boasts a com- 
_ isotope laboratory .. . and 
Webster Moder- 
ioe System of Steam Heating. 
The patients’ welfare gets first con- 
sideration in this modern 142-bed 
six-floor hospital. Uniform heating 
comfort with low fuel consumption is 
assured with three zones of Elec- 
tronic Webster Moderator System. 


A Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
varies heat delivery automatically 
according to changes in outdoor 
temperatures, Webster Metering 
Orifices balance steam distribution 
to all radiators at the same time. 


Webster Radiator Valves give indi- 
vidual complete shut-off at each 
radiator... Webster Traps keep 
radiators free of condensation. For 
more information, call the Webster 
Representative, or write us. 


Address Dept. BW-7 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N, J. Representatives tn Principal Cities 
In Canada, bb at Brothers, Limited, enereal 


Other Webster Equipment 
hospital use includes Tru-Perimeter 
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I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is my birth certificate. The 
bloodlines of the world run in my veins, because 
I offered freedom to the oppressed. I am many 
things, and many people. I am the nation. 

I am 165 million living souls—and the ghost 
of millions who have lived and died for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
at Lexington and fired the shot heard around 
the world. I am Washington, Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry. I am John Paul Jones, the Green 
Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. I am Lee 
and Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine and Pearl 
Harbor. When freedom called, I answered and 
stayed until it was over, over there. I left my 
heroic dead in Flanders Fields, on the rock of 
Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of Korea. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands of 
Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. I am 








‘the Nation... 


the coalfields of the Virginias and Pennsylvania, 
the fertile lands of the West, the Golden Gate 
and the Grand Canyon. I am Independence Hall, 
the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Iam big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 3 million square miles throbbing with 
industry. I am more than 5 million farms. I 
am forest, field, mountain and desert. I am 
quiet villages — and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia wich 
his breadloaf under his arm. You can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. You can see the lights 
of Christmas, and hear the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne as the calendar turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I am 
169,000 schools and colleges, and 250,000 
churches where my people worship God as they 
think best. I am a ballot dropped in a box, 
the roar of a crowd in a stadium, and the voice 











of a choir in a cathedral. 


I am an editorial in 
a newspaper, and a letter to a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I am 
Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy Graham. 
I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, and the 


Wright brothers. I am George Washington 
Carver, Daniel Webster and Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, J am the nation, and these are the things 
thac I am. I was conceived in freedom and, 
God willing, in freedom I will spend the rest 
of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and a 
beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer on 
July 4, 1955 — one hundred and seventy-nine years 
after I was born. 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 

















Now a visual computer pictures 
a plane’s precise position and 
heading on projected photos 


of aeronautical maps. 


Arma Division, American Bosch Arma Cor- 
poration, working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, has developed a valuable new aid 
in air navigation using photography. 


With it the pilot, high above the weather, 
flicks a switch and before him appears a map 
of the area he’s over. On the screen a tiny 
shadow of a plane moves and shows exactly 


Photography teams with electronics and adds 


new certainty to flight 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





where he is, where he’s heading and whether 
he's on course. 


This spells added certainty. Even more! It 
can mean savings in time and money, too. For 
the flight can proceed by plan rather than by 
dog legs on the beams. 


So again we see photography at work help- 
ing to improve operations —doing it for com- 
mercial aviation just as it does for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


Photography works in many ways for all 
kinds of business, large and small. It is saving 
time, saving money, bettering methods. You 
can use it profitably, too. Some of the ways are 
listed at the right. Check them over. 





Kodak 


‘ 







In the Arma Visual Computer, a single control selects the desired chart 
from as many as 700 photo slides, Each slide contains punched code 
holes which automatically tune in the corresponding Omni Bearing 
Distance station. The image of the plane is governed by a combination 
of the radio signals and the plane's gyro instruments. 


...and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


() Management—Progress Photos, Stock- C) Product Design & Development—Styl- [) Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales 
holder reports, Record preservation, ing, Consumer testing, Motion studies, talks, Price & delivery information 
Information distribution, Control and Stress analysis, Performance studies () Service—Manuals, Parts lists, Installa 
Organization charts ©) Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, tion photos, Training helps, Records 

(1) Administration—File debulking, Pur- Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


chase schedule, Office layout, Interior 
decoration, Form printing 

(-. Public Relations — News release, Insti- 
tutional, Community relations, Public 
service 


C) Plant Engineering & Maintenance — 
Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping 
& Wiring installations, Progressive 
maintenance, Record debulking 


0) Production—Time study, Work meth- 
ods, Legible drawings, Schedules, 
Process records 


(C) Personnel —Identification photos, Job 
description, Orientation, Payroll rec- 
ords, Employee personal records, House 





organs, Health records, Bulletins C) Testing & Quality Control —Test set- 

0 Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, ups, Reports, Standards library, Radi- 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention ography, Instrument recording - hooks . 

0 Engineering — Drawings, Specification (1) Warehousing & Distribution—Inventory ‘ weed ' t tod: 10w how photography is be- 
sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot ra- control, Damage records, Waybill du- — - 
diography plicates, Flow layouts, Packing & load- Photography in Marketing 

() Research—Reports, Flow studies, Proc- ing records Photography in Administration 
ess charts, Library, Photomicrography, ©) Purchasing —Schedules, Duplicate en- Photography in Engineering 
electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, gineering prints, Specifications, Com- Photography in Plant Operation 


high-speed motion pictures, etc. ponent selection, Source information They are free. Write for the ones you want. 
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belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 


WELOING 


tied te) ile "TO SERVE YOU SETTER” 


Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic——that is 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
of transistor or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high-power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 


like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment. 
For welders, for planes, for electronic brains— Belden has the 


wire for the job—Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


i Belden Manufacturing Company * Chicago 


wr) ‘ 
Soy Pelden 
f - - i 
INDU 


WIREMAKER FOR TRY 























Talking Turkey 


Dear Sir: 

As one who is closely interested 
in the Turkish industrial develop- 
ment, | enjoyed very much your 
article on Turkey in the May 14th, 
1955 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 
138). In this article the facts are 
ably presented; however, in the 
face of tremendous progress made 
in the industry within recent years, 
I believe Turkey deserves a few 
kind and complimentary words. 

You are basing your conclusions 
entirely on the argument that Tur- 
key’s present dollar shortage is 
caused by a rapid expansion of the 
industry. I am inclined to disagree 
with you on this assumption—be- 
cause Turkey did not have any 
industry to speak of to expand. 
The present financial struggle which 
is as critical as it is described in 
your article is incidental to any 
business trying to get a start from 
scratch 

It is commonly known that Tur- 
key is not producing or planning 
to produce any so-called luxury 
items, such as refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, air conditioning units or 
any consumer goods of secondary 
importance. At the present time 
Turkey's main efforts are to manu- 
facture solely basic commodities to 
reduce the present import rate 
which is impossible for the country 
to maintain. Practically all manu- 
facturing establishments produce 
basic goods which tend to reduce 
the imports 

As an example, | would like to 
mention the need for oil products. 
While Turkey is potentially rich in 
oil, all refined petroleum products 
used in Turkey at the present time 
are imported. If Turkey can ‘ind 
enough dollars to erect a refinery 
to meet the present consumption, 
statistics show that savings in im- 
ports alone for one year or two 
will be sufficient to buy all the 
machinery and equipment needed 
to erect such a refinery. 

The same story is true in many 
other industries. Every machinery 
imported into the country for manu- 
facturing purposes will save in im- 
ports—therefore dollars—in many 
fold of its cost in one single year. 

Turkey's trouble would be very 
much similar to that of an ambi- 
tious man trying to get started in 
a business with tremendous growth 
possibilities, but he is being turned 
down by every bank in the land 
because he is broke to start with. 

if Turkey waited to build the 
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New Sentri-Seal...on guard 
against dirt and wear! 


The unique design of the Sentri-Seal gives optimum protection against 
dirt, and includes a number of other major advantages. 























Sentri-Seals are quickly removed, easily replaced, As the seal is of 
synthetic rubber, in which two metal rings are embedded, a constant-rate 
spring is created between the rings. Inherent flexibility prevents distortion 
of the bearing outer ring due to seal insertion, permitting the use of 
bearings to the higher accuracy specifications. The spring action maintains 
an efficient sealing contact with the bearing ring to bor dirt and retain 
lubricant. Sentri-Seals are relatively inert to oils and greases and operate 
satisfactorily through a temperature range of —40°F to 225°F. Specifi- 
cations available for still higher temperatures. In applications where 
relubrication is desired, it is easily accomplished by the injection method. 


The New Departure Sentri-Seal basically consists of two separate 
metal rings,"A” and "B", embedded in synthetic rubber, resulting 
in a spring which absorbs distortion and deflection. The seal is not 
drastically influenced by axial displacement due to bearing end- 
play within prescribed tolerances, and provides efficient sealing 
at low torque. Bearing shown is equipped with two seals. 





The diagram shows in section the New Departure Sentri-Seal. Lip contacting 
surfaces are form-ground simultaneously with the ball race, giving an extremely 
high degree of concentricity between sealing surfaces and the raceway. 


Sentri-Seal is available for a range of sizes in single-row, standord-width 
bearings and also in two types of New Departure adapter bearings. Sizes, 
dimensions and capacities cre listed in the latest New Departure catalog. 


Write for full details on Sentri-Seal 








NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN. 











CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS 


Tt wares ar ct cheane! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 


dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of § 


wax, In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finnell Past-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-V ac 
as in a Conventional Serubber-Polisher 
And because Senax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it's safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 

the cost of caring for waxed floors. There's 

4 Finnell Floor Specialist nearby w help you 

choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 
factures a complete 
line, so you can de- 
pend on unbiased ad- 
vice. In fact, Finnell 
makes everything 
for floor care! 


la) 


A mild liquid wax-soop 
for het ser ‘bt 

or damp-mopping 
waxed floors 
leaves a lustrous anti- 
skid protective finish 


Highly concentrated . . . 
economical to use 





For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone of 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807A 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Oniginalors od 


Piiner Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 


BRANCHES 
FINWELL ) hone 
iret) PRINCIPAL 
CiTies 





needed refinery or other plants to 
meet the present demand from cur- 
rent earnings of the country, guesses 
are that she will have to wait 50 
years to accomplish what could 
easily be done through a normal 
business growth. Turkey has the 
natural resources to sustain such 
a growth. 

If it is assumed that Turkey is 
granted the current request for a 
$300-million loan mentioned in 
your article to buy much needed 
machinery to build power houses, 
and manufacture basic commod- 
ities to reduce the present stagger- 
ing imports, I am sure such savings 
alone from current imports will be 
sufficient to repay the yearly in- 
stallment on this loan. 

Don't you think this is enough 
reason for Turkey to push ahead? 

A. B. Paksoy 
MANUPACTURERS & JOBBERS 
FINANCE CORP. 
SHELBY, N. C. 


* We agree that Turkey's growth 
potential is great. We also agree 
that for some time to come, Turkey 
wili have to depend on borrowed 
capital from abroad to finance its 
economic development. Such credit, 
we agree, should be aimed at financ- 
ing projects which will make a 
direct contribution to helping the 
country’s critical balance of pay- 
ments position. The Export-Import 
Bank is continuing to consider ap- 
plications for supplier credit to 
Turkey on that basis. 

Nevertheless, if Turkey sticks to 
an over-ambitious investment pro- 
gram and does not take needed 
steps to curb internal inflation— 
which we regard as the major cause 
of her external difficuities——the 
country’s position will continue to 
worsen, and the ultimate bill— 
which the U.S. will be beseeched to 
pay—may be enormous. 

A BUSINESS WEEK editor was in 
Turkey recently when the Istanbul 
Hilton Hotel was opened. He agrees 
with you that Turkey deserves a few 
kind and complimentary words. But 
he says he also feels that Turkey 
should be willing to listen to some 
friendly counsel and advice. 


Only One TV Guide 


Dear Sir: 

1 read with great interest your 
article titled, “TY GUIDE Battle 
Is On” in BUSINESS WEEK June 11, 
1955. It is nice to find our title 
achieving the status of a generic 
term for program listings publica- 
tions... 


TV GUIDE publishes 32, not 
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McBEE © & 


Special orders for the Texas-oilman 
trade? Guess again. 

Fact is, each is priced below competi- 
tion. The factory’s turning out several 
thousand this month, for a new customer. 

Unfortunately, the gold-plating doesn’t 
show up on the product. Or anywhere else. 
It’s concealed in a cloud of figures covering 
a month’s operations for the whole fac- 
tory. Weeks from today, somebody’l! dis- 
cover that the company lost money on the 
order ... maybe even how much money. 
But the damage is done now. 

This story could have had a happy end- 
ing — with Keysort punched-card account- 
ing. Keysort job-costing cards could have 





computed a correct, profit-included selling 
price. The same cards would have shown 
the plant manager how costs were running 
at each step in manufacture. He’d have 
spotted any impending loss on time 

used his know-how to eke out a profit. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk monthly, 
weekly, daily — as your needs require. 
Whether you run an industrial giant or a 
100-man branch plant. At very low cost, 

The McBee man near you can show you 
how it’s done. /t will take him one hour, 
from start to finish. Phone him or write us. 


x” Secs coe” Si, 3 ® 


Punched-card accounting ol any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, 


Athens, Ohio + Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 








Send for this helpful new booklet PR 
SION 


DUREZ PLASTICS Divi 


HOCKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
4007 Wealck Reed, North Tonawanda, New York 


Export Agents: Omni Products Corp, 464 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





12, regional editions—supplying 
thereby, program service to 113 of 
America’s 160-odd metropolitan 
markets. Four more editions serving 
nine additional markets will be 
added this fail... 

TV GUIDE’s actual circulation 
in the New York area during the 
month of May was 890,000. We 
are expecting no great decrease in 
June. 

DonaLp P. KAHN 
TV GUIDE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cheap Dollars 
Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in 
the Charts of the Week on page 178 
of susINESSs Week April 9, 1955. 
The particular chart I refer to is 
the one entitled “Distribution of 
Families and Family Income.” The 
title below the chart might have 
been more properly stated by saying 
“More People Make More Dollars” 
instead of “More People Make 
More Money.” The text below the 
chart indicates that the average 
family income in 1953 rose to 
$6,002. The statement goes on to 
say, “That's almost 10% above the 
1951 level and 49% ahead of 
1944's wartime $4,027.” 

The purchasing power of the 
dollar based on consumers’ Price 
Index in 1953 was 52.3% of... 
the 1935-1939 level. In 1945 [it] 
was 77.8% of that level... 

When we take this . . . into con- 
sideration, the purchasing power 
of the dollar in 1953 as compared 
to 1945 is 67.2% of $6,002, or 
$4,033. In other words, the 1953 
family income as compared to the 
purchasing power of 1944 income 
is $4,033 to $4,027. So what? Is 
your statement true that “the aver- 
age family never had it so good— 
so the figures say”? 

. It appears that for people 
to secure comparable incomes to- 
day for family use, more people 
have to work than they did back 
twenty or thirty years ago, when 
wives generally stayed at home and 
took care of the house. Therefore, 
I think many people, as far as fam- 
ilies are concerned, find they had 
it much better then, than they do 
today. In fact, many millions of 
our people even had it better back 
during the depression years insofar 
as family income is concerned... . 

Another difference in favor of 
“real” family income in 1944 is 
that taxes on the inflated 1953 in- 
come of $6,002 was more than on 
the $4,027 income of 1944. 

Because people are buying so 
much today to improve the standard 
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Os heat, to get the right 
amount, at the right time and place, 
is important in baking coatings evenly 


on TV tubes ... in fusing compo- 
nents without setting up excessive 
residual stresses . . . in other processes 
where heat input must be patterned 
to the shape of the material to be 
heated. 


TV-tube making is just one example 
where Selas Heat Processing is em- 
ployed to improve quality and increase 
production by precisely and uniformly 
applying heat in accordance with op- 
timum heating cycles. 


a 








Such benefits are typical of results 
with Selas continuous heat processing 
methods . . . not only in glass and 
ceramics, but in metals, petroleum 
refining, chemicals, paints, printing, 
plastics, textiles . . . in fact virtually 
all industries. 


Selas gas-fired heating is the key to 
improved efficiency in any heat proc- 
essing operation. Selas engineers de- 
sign equipment to help speed produc- 
tion, improve product quality and 
reduce manufacturing costs. 


Write for descriptive data, 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


 SELAS 








Sales Offices Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Palo Alto, Philedetphia, in Canada: Arnprior, Toronto 
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NARESCO 


VACUUM IMPREGNATING... 





The NRC Rotary Gas Ballast Pump 
Licks the No.1 Impregnating Probiem 


it Purnps Water Vapors, Too! 


Vacuum impregnation is known to produce 
superior products. But most systems are un- 
necessarily costly. Old-style pumps quickly 
lose thelr copecity as woter and other 
troublesome vapors condeme in the pump 
oll Excessively large pumps ond expensive 
availiary equipment cre needed to keep 
cycles from becoming prohibitively long. 
And the lock of adequate gauging leads 
to unnecessory process time “to be safe”. 

Neresco hes the answers to these prob- 
lems. NRC Rotory Gos Bollast Pumps hove 
proved — in thovsends of installations — 
that they can pump 100% water vepor ot 


NARESCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


low pressures without loss of their original 
high capacity, They reduce initial invest- 
ment, maintenance costs, ond grocessing 
time. A new NRC-developed gouging tech- 
nique improves quality control, establishes 
optimum cycle time. 

NRC equipment and engineers ore a 
successful combination for providing low 
cost, efficient vocuum systems. Ask about 
the recent vacuum dehydration installation 
that saved hundreds of thousands of dollors 
in initial invest t ond th ds of dol- 
lars in monthly operating costs. Send the 
coupon below for the complete facts. 








Equipment Soles Subudiary of Netione! Reseorch Corpo-ohon 


Dept. 97, Choriemont St, Newton Highlands 61, Mesachuserts 
Send Vecwwm Pump Bulletin (2) Have engineer coll 1 











of living is not necessarily proof 
that their comparative purchasing 
power is greater than in some prior 
years. It is rather a demonstration 
of the fact that all of us have ar- 
rived at the present-day standard of 
living because of the amount of 
production and savings made by 
past generations upon which the 
present generation has a chance to 
build a better standard of living. 

E. A. STEWART 
DUBUQUE, IA. 


Help for Retireds 


Dear Sir: 

I have noticed with interest the 
letters of Readers Lee and Taurel 
[BW—May 21,'55,p.10, and June 
4,'55,p.8| respectively on the sub- 
ject of retired executives helping 
small businesses. 

We in St. Louis have a non-profit 
organization called “Experience, 
Inc.” similar to Reader Lee's, with 
a membership of 44 retired execu- 
tives. The objectives of this organi- 
zation are to help small businesses 
and community projects. During 
the last nine months we have had 
over 120 requests for advice from 
small businesses and others. 

WILLIAM CHARLES 
PRESIDENT 
EXPERIENCE, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


What's the Ailment? 


Dear Sir: 

1 would like to take strong ex- 
ception to a statement on page 94 
of BUSINESS WEEK June 4, 1955. In 
your article on Salk vaccine, it was 
stated, “with the smallpox vaccine, 
for example, you are given a mild 
case of smallpox.” You are not. 
There is no such thing as a mild 
case of smallpox; it is considered 
to be the most contagious disease 
known to man. A smallpox vaccina- 
tion is not smallpox at ail, but 
cowpox, a similar but much milder 
disease, Originally occurring among 
cattle and people in contact with 
cattle, which grants immunity to 
smallpox. 

Mas. CHARLES SHAIN 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


* One of our editors had smallpox 
as a boy. He says Reader Shain is 
100% correct—there are no mild 
cases. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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are they Blasting near you? 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS, 
EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 


Wirn new road construction going on every- 
where, perhaps they’re blasting near you—so 
quietly that you’re not aware of it. 


Today’s highway builder has cut out most of the 
noise, vibration, and flying rock by the use of 
modern explosives and modern methods. Major 
contribution to this new kind of muffled blasting 
is the exclusive Atlas ROCKMASTER® system. A 
ripple of small, separate blasts, timed a split- 
second apart, assures quieter, safer, controlled 
earth moving. 


Better blasting is just one area in which Atlas 
leads with new products and methods. Atlas 
chemicals have also led to the development of 
new products in the food, drug, cosmetic, petro- 
leum, and other industries. Atlas research will 
continue to improve the old . . . create the new. 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 





Let’s take a 


new look 


at quality control 


One of the great ideas in steel supply has been 
taking on new meaning at Ryerson lately — and 
it will be worth your while to learn about it. 


Twenty years ago, the Ryerson plan for Cer- 
tified Steel was big news because it set standards 
of quality unequalled in steel from stock at that 
time. But during the postwar period of great 
demand, emphasis on quality necessarily gave 
way a little to emphasis on quantity until addi- 
tional capacity could be built. 


Today, however, there’s no compromise! A 
committee of top Ryerson executives has irsti- 
tuted a sweeping new program of checks and 
counter-checks. Specifications have been rewrit- 
ten; inspection techniques tightened; so that to- 
day Certified Steel means more than ever before. 
For example, it means that: 


-— every kind of steel in Ryerson stocks— 
carbon steel, alloy steel and stainless —is pro- 
duced to definite specifications for high uni- 
form quality. 


— you are protected against the possibility 
of mixed steels by our spark testing of carbon 
steel plates and special quality bars, structur- 
als, alloys and stainless bars and plates. 


~~ the specific heat analysis is available for 
all Ryerson plate steel, special quality carbon 
bar steel, alloy steel and stainless steel be- 
cause all are identified by heat number and 
every heat analysis is kept on file. 


-— you can use Ryerson alloy steel with 
complete confidence because a practical 8- 
step quality-control plan assures dependable 
performance and guides heat treatment. 


-— on all Ryerson Certified Steels we are 
able to furnish a certificate of analysis. 


Certified Steel means all these things and many 
more. Its essence is a devotion to quality that 
has an increasing dollars-and-cents importance 
to you. The world’s largest steel stocks are also 
the world’s finest — backed by over a century of 
reliability in product and service. Today, more 
than ever before, you can depend on Ryerson as 
your best source for the steel you need, when you 
need it. 


RYERSON STEEL 


In stock: Corbon, alloy and stainless steel . . . bors, structurals, 
plates, sheets, tubing, reinforcing bors, nadine Uieels etc. 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ 
sv. LOUIS 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT, NEW YORK « 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE - 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. + 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - 


CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
SPOKANE «+ SEATTLE 
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Industry worried more than ever over metal supplies this week as it 
watched the tug of war over wages in steel and copper. 

Settlements promised no early easing in these markets. 

Booming demand abroad, as well as mounting demand at home, kept 


purchasing agents on tiptoe. Arguments, for example, that copper’s high 
price in London was artificial made the metal no easier to buy. 


Steelmakers, who would have welcomed railroad orders over much of 
the last two years, now are getting them at just the wrong time. 


Car shortages, described as “general,” are bringing the business. 


iron Age this week estimated the finished steel invoived at 1.2-million 
tons. Nearly a quarter of this will be in structural shapes—competing 
directly with the roaring construction industry. 


> 


Imports usually this country’s mainstay in time of copper shortage, 
aren’t filling the bill now. The reason is simple: London prices, realistic or 
not, exert a strong pull on foreign metal. 


London’s decline last week was small help; it succeeded only in pulling 
the premium over New York below 6¢ a Ib. 


This week, the British price rallied briskly. Users were bidding for 
what metal they could get from the strike-curtailed supply. 


Britain’s strike problems, between the dockers and the railroaders, 
confuse the demand picture pretty thoroughly. 


Manufacturers find that buying needed metal is one thing; trying to 
transport the stuff to where it is needed is quite another. The few trains 
that are running allot shipping space to industries specified by the govern- 
ment, and truckers aren't up to handling all the rest. 


Then, even if a factory is able to get the necessary raw materials, 
there’s the problem of shipping out finished goods. 


Britishers freely admit their inventory figures are inadequate and 
untrustworthy. However, they doubt that many plants had more than a 
two-week to a three-week supply of metal before the strikes. 


Any extensive shutdowns would, of course, tend to back metals up on 
the world market. But this hasn’t been felt yet. 
outi~icuns 


Foreign markets, even in today’s circumstances, don’t always work 
in the direction of higher prices. 


* Union Carbide & Carbon this week cut vinyl chloride resins sharply, 
ascribing as one of the reasons keen competition from abroad. 


* And two leading producers of hot chocolate mix have pared their 
prices following the prolonged drop in cocoa beans. 


—_ 


Our wheat surplus isn’t going to be easy to work off, even though 
farmers, over the weekend, approved tight acreage controls (page 29). 


For, although the United States has been reducing output, foreign 
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ovelneey Ween countries had very large crops the last two years. In fact, in the season just 
JULY 2, 1955 ended, even France showed up as a sizable exporter. 


Traditionally, la belle France is a buyer rather than a seller. 





Uncle Sam ended the new crop year July 1 with a surplus estimated 
roundly at a billion bushels of wheat, most of it owned or controlled by the 
government as a result of price-support operations. 

This summer’s harvest will be small, perhaps only 850-million bu. Both 
acreage limitation and weather have worked to hold it down to this level 
(which is about 25% below the average of the last 10 years). 


But even that crop is about 200-million bu. over domestic needs. 


Flexible supports will permit the price of American wheat to drop 
until it more nearly meets world markets. This helps in one way, for it 
will reduce complaints from friendly nations, notably Canada, about our 
two-price system and devices for “dumping” in foreign markets. 


But, if export competition remains keen, world prices presumably will 
slide—once again putting the U.S. price far out of line. 


Just to add to wheat’s woes, prospective export demand in the new 
season doesn’t look so good as in the last crop year. 


The difficulty is found in stocks held by importing countries. 
A year ago, their flour bins were bare; but, during the season just 


ended, they appear to have bought somewhat more than they used. 


a 


Barter contracts, under which we swap surplus agricultural products for 
nonfarm items (particularly strategic materials), won’t move any major part 
of Uncle Sam's $7%-billion holding. But at least deals have been made 
covering over $200-million worth of surplus in 10 months. 


Wheat is the principal bait in these swaps. However, corn and cotton 
(along with half a dozen other products) also have figured. 


And commitments signed have involved 21 foreign countries. Strategic 
materials make up 60% of what we have received in return to date. 


Costs of doing business will call for some pencil sharpening in the next 
several months. 


Not only are there the new wage costs to compute. 


Prices of many industrial raw materials resumed their creeping rise 
during June. And the cost of borrowing money will be edging up again 
before long. 


—e-- 


Interest rates aren't expected to rise much until after the forthcoming 
Treasury financing. Then, however, the New York banks are expected to 
advance their “prime rate” again. 


Prices of industrial raw materials, measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of sensitive commodities, started this week at the highest 
level since late in 1952. This reflects mainly the continuing strength in the 
PAGE 18 metals and the sudden spurt in erude rubber. 
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Your customers judge by what 

they receive rather than by what 
you ship. The best insurance that 

your product will arrive in the same 
condition it leaves your plant is a well- 

constructed shipping container. It is no 
coincidence that one of America’s best- 

made auto radios travels in one of 


\TRADE MARK / 
America’s best-made boxes. 


~ 


debiae NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


rmooucn'o") CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Tl. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 





Steel that logéers trus 
with their lives 


\ THEN these steel tongs lift a heavy 

log from the ground, loggers stand- 
ing below don’t take chances. They look 
up and look out 

The manufac turer who makes these 
tongs thought he wasn’t taking any 
chances either. He knew that a failure at 
any pout could cause a log to drop. He 
used an alloy steel that should have been 
fine for the job, But trouble with the tongs 
developed anyway. 


Seams appeared during the forging 
operation. The steel didn’t respond uni- 
formly to heat treatment. Rejec ts raised 
production costs. Somewhere he had to 
find a better steel. 

He turned to Timken Company metal- 
lurgists. The difficulty, they felt, lay in 
mill defects and lack of uniformity in the 
steel he was getiing. And they knew that 
Timken® steel could overcome this. 

So the manufacturer tried Tunken steel, 


made in electric furnaces with closer 
quality control. And for more than ten 
years he’s had no trouble with forging, 
heat treatment or imperfections. Costs 
have nosedived because he doesn’t have 
rejects any more. 

This is another one of the hundreds of 
problems that can be stamped “Solved— 
by Timken Alloy Steel.” Why not stamp 
your problem “Solved”, too? Our metal- 
lurgists are waiting to help you. 

Write: The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“Timrosco”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steel and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 
able Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


Se ee 


Fine Alloy 





STEEL 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 


COPR Wi THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 














§ Lotest 
Week 


Business Week Index bove) . 5 5. . 183 





Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)...............seeeeereeeveeees 2,320 
Production of automobiles and trucks..... 2... 5.666066 cece eee eeeeeenee 196,716 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. $78,398 
Electric Gon ee output (miliions of kilowatt-hours)... .......... 66 es eeeeeeee 10,226 
and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbis.).......... 6,637 

Soembaees coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)........... +... 1,600 
Paperboard production (toms)................... 000000. vey, a ae 2 - 280,600 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)....... . 74 
a raw —— (daily av., thousands of cars)... .. 6... eee cee eenes 56 
partment store sales (chan from same week of precedin Bee rie +2% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet. ey x ve ABE SEF 205 


Spot commodities, daily index (M 'o Dee: 35, 1991 az 168)... 6. cevcces 406.6 
Industrial raw materials, index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 93.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U, S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 86.6 
Print cloth ( and nearby, Ebiclhe tbr Umeda senende beeen cusaseetueis 19.0¢ 
Finished rh index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 144.9 
— “7 composite (Iron Age, tom)... ..... 00s cccesereeeecuneeseesers $36.50 
Wheat , Connecticut Valley, E&cMi, Ib.).........ccccccceccees 36.000¢ 
Ww ay 2, _o hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.16 
( ing, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.0l¢ 
Weal” tops ae? owed WPS FB cies SOUR AVEC EES SED ed abd cdcdeubeedeosde $1.85 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)....... 0.06... 6 ccc cccceeesees 324.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.51% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months. N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... $7,127 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................... 84,449 
gem 4 and —— loans, member banks................ 23,433 
gov't — reporting member banks............ 32,303 
Total federa fc pn pre been bi pe veeeebearnecesee sees 25,055 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)....... 0.0.00... cece ee eee, Belessebesess 
* Preliminary, week ended June 25, 19955. ++ Estimate, 


+ Revised. 
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Week 


1142.6 


12,292 
+178,475 
$62,714 
9,987 
6,626 
1,558 
285,547 


75 
56 
43% 
214 


410.9 
92.7 
88.0 

18.9¢ 

144.8 

$35.33 
36.000¢ 
$2.29 
34.10¢ 
$1.85 


319.7 
3.51% 
2% 


57,726 
85,009 
23,355 
32,842 
24,956 


Lotest 
Month 


114.2 


Month 
Ago 


143.4 


2,312 
209,939 
$72,230 

9,976 

6,655 

1,542 
274,342 


- 


54 
+8% 
204 


397.7 
90.9 
86.4 

18.7¢ 

144.8 

$34.00 
36.000¢ 
$2.59 
33,.87¢ 
$1.90 


1.1 
3.50% 
12% 


56,437 
84,280 
22,641 
33,2% 
24,834 


Preceding 
Month 


114.2 


"hee 


128.0 


1,568 
140,695 
$53,343 

8,981 

6,510 

1,326 
250,255 


50 
+4% 
215 


431.1 
85.0 
99.7 

19.2¢ 

140.9 

$26.92 
W0.000¢ 
$2.10 
34. 14¢ 
$2.15 


232.5 
3.48% 
14-18% 


54,116 
80,210 
21,896 
33,379 
26,134 


Veer 


Age 
115.0 








1946 
Average 


916 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
$3 
+ 30% 
22 


3119 
473.2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
176.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 


30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,820 
++71,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


83.4 


8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series om request. 


21 





_in BUSINESS thisOWEEK.... 
~ 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


AUTOS: TROUBLE NEXT YEAR? Auto makers are 
not unduly alarmed about this summer's high inven- 
tories, but it looks like a sales drop in 1956... .p. 25 


PEE TV: WHY PIGHT’S SO FIERCE. The networks 
fear a new system would force a radical change 
in their familiar way of doing business....... p. 27 


THE WHEAT BELT HAS ITS SAY ON CONTROLS. 


In a pocketbook voie, the nation’s wheat farmers 
approve continuation of controls, but Cheyenne 
County, Neb., makes known its beefs......... p. 29 
TREASURY YIELDS ... to Federal Reserve by 


agreeing to boost weekly offering of 91-day bills in 
a@ new compromise on monetary policy....... p. 32 


ORD BE hike LEGS c0-0nc co cccsesibeneras p. 34 





UNIFIED GERMANY WILL TAKE 


nationals abroad in a search for in- 
vestment funds............. p. 66 


3. “SHOPWINDOW” FOR HONG- 


ting them back in driver's seat.p. 48 


WASHINGTON TALKS ABOUT 
STATE, CITY RULE ... as Kestn- 
baum and Hoover commissions issue 


eee. p. 86 


NEW MINIMUM: 90¢ or $1.00? Mini- 


mum wage hike is likely—big ques- 
tion is how much............. p. 78 


heels of Ford-GM settlements. .p. 79 


FOR NEXT YEAR, LABOR'S WARY. 
This year's fuzzy Supreme Court de- 
cisions leave unions uneasy ...p. 82 











NEW: PRESIDENT, NAME. Stress 
will be on marketing as Albert L. 
Nickerson takes over reins of Socony 
| RR ee > p. 59 


NEW ANGLE FOR THE HAT BUSI- 
NESS. Adam Hat is converting com- 
pany stores to independent franchised 
IEE. b wb de spe ce cinscteene p. 40 


NEW GOAL FOR FURNITURE. With 
optimism running high, industry is 
shooting for record year ...... p. 45 


BEER TAKES TWO KNOCKS. Inter- 
nal Revenue Service cracks down on 
low calorie ad theme and 10-oz. con- 
CE enc h 600 bn codenccscass p. 47 





The pictures—Cal Bernstein—29, 30, 
31, 32; Bettman Archive—104 (t 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—110, 
Henry G. Compton-—40, 59, 60; Bob 
Isear—27 (top It.); Koopman-Neu- 
mee—27 (bot. rt.); Herb Kratovil— 
cover, 98, 102; U.P.—108 (bot.); 
W.W.~27 (bet. It.). 











BURNS OF TRAILMOBILE (cover): 
I. SELLING TRAILERS BY THE 
PIECE. Trailmobile lays its bets on 
a new system of individualized 
SEE 00 sccvcenuebepewes.« p. 98 


Il. HOW THE TRUCK BUYER 
PICKS UNITS FROM THE SHELF. 
He selects a variety of interchange- 
able components for the truck he 

ite o0.s ead dieneh y's p. 100 


Problems were keeping the switch 
a secret from competitors and 
avoiding plant shutdowns while the 
switchover was being made .p. 102 


NOW ITS SPARKLE PEPS UP GAS. 
Gilsonite embarks on a new career as 
practical source of high octane 
he A RE RPC, AF: p. 108 


NEW PRODUCTS ........... p. 110 


L. A. BARELY THE BUS. 
Transit tie-up brings no chaos—just 
traffic jams—as city gets back and 
forth by private auio..........p. 90 
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A HANDY LIGHT, pack after pack —and neo- 
prene helps make it possible. Resilient neo- 
prene seals on lighter’s snuffer seat and fuel 
plug prevent evaporation . . . stay firm de- 
spite exposure to heat and lighter fluid. 


‘td 
prs sae Ce eee sige 


COLLAPSIBLE “DRUMS” covered and lined with neoprene provide a new, economical 
method for shipment and storage of granular or powdery materials. Built of multiple 
plies of rubber and fabric, the drums are easy to handle—pack flat for return ship- 
ment. Their durable neoprene linings withstand oil and chemical attack from the 
drum contents, while the neoprene covers resist abrasion, weathering. 


NEW SAFETY BELT of nylon webbing impreg- 
nated with neoprene has 4000-lb, teat 
strength. Neoprene provides high holding 
friction of the alide-type buckle on the web- 
bing ...its resistance to oil and grease, heat, 
sunlight and weathering lengthens belt life. 


Neoprene protects new collapsible “drums” 
against chemicals, abrasion and weathering 


Many round trips lie in store for the shipping 
“drums” shown above—thanks to neoprene, Du 
Pont’s chemical rubber. Used for the covering and 
lining material, it provides the resistance to chem- 
icals, weathering and abrasion required for long 
service. It’s a story of improved performance—a 
story you can profit from in relation to products 
you make and use. 

When you use neoprene for the rubber parts in 
your product, you gain sales points no other resilient 





material can offer. Durability in the roughest serv- 
ice; dependability that makes the entire product 
take on new appeal. And when you buy rubber 
products for plant use, the benefits of neoprene 
work just as hard for you by keeping replacement 
costs low. 

Our new booklet brings you a close-up of neoprene 
at work. It gives actual dollars-and-cents examples 
that show how neoprene made the big difference in 
many industries. Just clip the coupon for your copy. 


r 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-7 ! 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me your free booklet 
for the Industrial Executive.” 
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NEOPRENE 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


“A Report on Neoprene 


Name Position 





Firm 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Sperry Gyroscope has been strong on Texaco 
for a long time. For 8 full years, this ship’s 
predecessor, the M/V “WANDERER”, used 
Texaco with outstanding results. Over this en- 
tire period—and under severe conditions 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE Company is just 
one of the many famous firms which have 
achieved top results with Texaco. There are 
three good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed 
with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available . . . field-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use...and 
fast, efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMMéL LUBRICANTS 





...goes to sea with Texaco 


This is M/V “WANDERER”, Sperry Gyroscope 
Company’s new floating laboratory. She's an all- 
important vessel used to test advanced Sperry 
Navigational aids under actual marire condi- 
tions. And her all-important diesel engines are 
lubricated with Texaco! 


Texaco Lubrication gave Sperry consistently 
clean operation ...low maintenance costs... 
minimum fuel consumption. That's the very 
good reason why the new “WANDERER?” is 
another Texaco-lubricated ship. 


* 7 


Distributing Plants in all 48 states. This com- 
bination can help bring production up... and 
costs down...in every major field of industry 
and transportation. 


One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call the 
Texaco Distributing Piant nearest you, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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1. Auto makers keep rolling out cars 
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2. Although output has outrun sales 
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Cars in dealers’ hands 





3. So dealers’ stocks are climbing into the danger zone 


Date Automobile Monuiacturers Associotion, B.W. Estimate 


Autos: Trouble Next Year? 


The charts above add up to some 
thing that’s not supposed to happen in 
the auto industry, even im an auto im- 
dustry that has been flying in the face 
of history all year. The way it looks 
now, auto deaicrs will have as many 
cars on hand in October as they did in 
May—and that’s ordinarily considered 
fatal. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of 1956 
model introductions, the auto makers 
go on pouring out 1955 cars hke mad. 
Instead of spending the summer sweat- 
ing down their inventory, dealers will 
have to sweat to keep up with new 


Production this year 
bevond the 6.7-million 
1950—and may nudge 


factory deliveries. 
is headed far 
record set in 
7.5-million. 

¢ What Gives?—Obviously something 
has to give. Detroit's traditional pat- 
tern doesn't allow for such a pace. Yet 
the auto people, as a group, don't 
scem unduly alarmed. 

Some think the sales pattern will 
break. They see customers continuing 
to buy through the historic lull, dealers 
rising to the challenge with stepped-up 
sales efforts. They see help in the 
probability that 1956 cars, not much 


Oousiness ween 


different from '55s, will be priced $75 
to $125 higher because of new labor 
contracts~making a good market for 
"55s right into new-model time, 

Others think there will be a real 
glut, but one that chiefly affects the 
independents, 

¢ Next Year—Even the optimists fore- 
see trouble in 1956. Industry forecast- 
ers, admittedly guessing at such long 
range, think sales may drop from about 
6.8-million in 1955 to around 6.3- 
million. 

In some ways, the situation in late 
1955 and early 1956 resembles the 
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1953-54 period that the industry would 
like to forget. As in late 1953, new- 
car stocks will be high, and most makes 
will have only face-lifts for the incom- 
ing models. One obvious difference: 
The economy was turning downward 
as the industry entered the 1954 model 
year; no such dip is in sight at this 
time. 

Even if sales slump next year as pre- 
dicted, the big companies expect to 
ride it out comfortably until their radi- 
cally changed 1957 models appear. For 
1957, Ford will have a new body shell, 
and Buick, Oldsmobile, and Cadillac 
are due for complete change. But the 
smaller companies may have it tough, 
as they did in 1953-54 when their 
old models hung over well into the 
new year, 


|. Could Prove Worse 


The charts are based on reports 
gathered by the auto industry from its 
dealers, They show a dealer stock of 
around 640,000 cars on Oct. 1. 

If the dealers’ figures are wrong, the 

situation will be worse than expected. 
Some Detroiters are beginning to sus- 
pect that the dealers err on the high 
side for sales, on the low side for in- 
ventory, The factories like to use the 
dealer figures in calculating car stocks, 
because they're more timely than R. L. 
Polk & Co.’s registration figures. Polk 
has data only through April; the dewlers 
report up to date. 
* Wide Gap—For January through 
April, the two sets of statistics diverged 
widely, The dealers reported sale of 
more than 700,000 cars above Polk's 
total of new-car registrations. On this 
basis, registrations represented only 
55% of reported new-car deliveries to 
customers; a year carlier, they were 
95% 

The difference this year may be ex- 
plained by a clogging of Polk's reporting 
channels im state motor vehicle agen- 
cies, due to the hot pace of new-car 
wiles. If the gap between Polk's and 
the dealers’ figures quickly narrows, De- 
troit will breathe easier. If it doesn’t, 
dealer stocks next October will be far 
higher than the industry's present pro- 
jection 
* Margin of Safety—Even a 640,000- 
car carryover would have been consid- 
ered disastrous a few years back. Now, 
manufacturers are revising their no- 
tion of what's a dangerously large stock 
of outgoing models, 

Veteran auto men have always said 
that no more than 250,000 older models 
should hang over into the new model 
year. In a year when sales should hit 
about 6.8-million cars, however, a higher 
percentage may be safe. One of the 
most alert analysts in the industry 
guesses that 450,000 or 500,000 could 
be in dealers’ hands on Nov, | without 
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upsetting the market—if a fair share of 
them were the incoming models. 


ll. The 1956 Models 


If sales run to 6.8-million this year, 
and drop to 6,3-million next year, the 
smaller companies will have to make 
the fight of their lives. This year, 
Studebaker-Packard and American Mo- 
tors both got off to a slow start. Polk 
figures through April show little gain 
for either company over the 1954 period 
—while General Motors was picking up 
more than 250,000 additional sales, 
Chrysler more than 160,000, and Ford 
more than 50,000. 

S-P and American Motors have two 
rays of sunshine: 

¢ For the first 16 days of June, 
Packard dealers report twice as many 
deliveries as a year earlier, and through 
May, American Motors dealers report 
a gain of 68%. 

¢ Each of these companies has an 
allnew model coming out for 1956, 
Both are in the low-price field that ac- 
counts for more than 50% of the mar- 
ket. As far as Detroit knows now, the 
two new models will represent half of 
the completely changed offering for '56. 
* Off Year-The coming model year is 
an off year for entirely new models, 
New body shells generally appear at 
three-year intervals. In 1956, besides 
Studebaker and the American Motors’ 
Rambler, the only all-new cars known 
thus far are the Lincoln and Ford's 
postwar Continental (BW—May15'54, 
27). 
F For most factories, 1956 will be a 
year for changing interiors, grillwork, 
chrome trim, color combinations, horse- 
power, and automatic transmissions. 
* What's Coming—This is how the 
major changes appear to line up for 
1956: 

Continental, Ford's prestige car, will 
be made in limited quantity—perhaps 
as few as 2,500 copies—and will sell 
for about $10,000, It's long and low, 
incorporates the famous prewar rear- 
tire mount, uses the Lincoln engine 
and transmission. At first, it may be 
made only as a two-door hardtop. 

Lincoln will have a new engine and 
transmission and a new body shell 
stretched out to overcome the principal 
objection to the current car: “It doesn’t 
look like $4,500 worth of automobile.” 
The area below the windows will be 
lower, the hood more sloped, the 
windshield wra 

Studebaker will be roomier, restyled 
so as to combine features of Studebaker 
and Packard. 

Rambler. This is the year when 
American Motors gives Nash and Hud- 
son cach its own low-priced car, dis- 
tinguished by more than the nameplate. 

lines will use the same basic body 
shell. Wraparound windshield, maybe 


a new engine with a V-8 as optional 


equipment. 
will get a more slopin 
hood, new rear-quarter panels an 
front fenders, a new grille (the feature 
most criticized in the current model). 
Chrome trim will be changed to make 
the car look longer. 
will have its own V-5 
engine (this year's is a modified Dodge 
engine). Rear fenders may be new, 
and certainly the taillights (the 1955 
model's are deeply recessed, difficult to 
clean and keep from rusting). Grille 
and headlights will be new, and tem- 
ture and oil pressure gauges will 
moved from the right side of the 
instrument panel to a place right im 
front of the driver. 

Chrysler will distinguish its Imperial 
more markedly from the regular 
Chrysler and may give it a new torsion- 
bar suspension. 

In addition, Buick and Oldsmobile 
may have a new pneumatic a 
—but this may not come until 1957. 


Most Witnesses Favor 
Unlisted Stock-Control 


Most witnesses at Senate _— 
Subcommittee hearings this wee 
a that the government’s regulation 

security markets should be beefed 
up by bringing over-the -counter stocks 
under the same rules as stocks listed 
on exchanges. But the witnesses dif- 
fered on details. 

Chmn. J. Sinclair Armstrong of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, questioned 
the provision of Ser. ). William Ful- 
bright’s bill that applis SEC jurisdic- 
tion to securities of all companies 
(except banks) that have $5-million 
in assets or as many as 500 holders. 

Funston suggested applying SEC 
control to companies exceeding $3-mil- 
lion in assets or 300 holders. That's 
what SEC approved wher similar 
legislation was considered by Congress 
in 1950. 
¢ Margin Effects—Chmn. William 
McC. Martin, Jr., of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said that, under a 
bill, unlisted stocks would gain loan 
value in brokerage margin accounts but 
that loans from banks to purchase or 
carry such securities would become sub- 
ject to the usual margin requirements— 
which is one of the purposes of the 
bill. 

Henry G. Ritter, 111, president of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, of- 
fered this week's only sweeping objec- 
tion to the bill. He said it would be 
an unwarranted extension of federal 
control and that it would harm smaller 
companies. 
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NBC's DAVID SARNOFF: Hollywood is 
riage to cash boxes that can be attached to 35-million TV 


receivers now in American homes.” 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES’ BARNEY BALABAN: “If they 
think it is economically feasible at this time to make high bud- 
get pictures for ‘free’ TV, why doesn’t Sarnoff lead the parade?” 


“panting for mar- 











CBS's FRANK STANTON: “A betrayal... . . The public 
would be victimized into paying out billions of dollars a year 
for a programing service which they are now getting free.” 





ZENITH'S ZUGENE F. McDONALD, JR.: “TV networks 
fear that subscription TV will dilute the monopolistic control 
they now exercise over independent TV stations.” 


Fee TV: Why Fight's So Fierce 


The men above, spokesmen for net 
work television and the movies and the 
proposed systems of subscription tele 
vision, are obviously angry. They have 
been angry for quite a long time, but it 
is only in the last few months that 
they have been sounding angry in pub- 
lic. 

What they are arguing about is the 
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prospect of a radical change in the 
fairly simple way of doing business that 
the network broadcasting industry, first 
radio and then television, has followed 
for 30-odd years. Under that system 
the networks reserve time on stations 
throughout the country; because a lot 
of people presumably tune in on these 
stations, the networks can sell time to 


commercial sponsors who want to ad 
vertise products 

About five years ago, Fugene V. Me 
Donald, Jr., of Zenith Radio Corp., be 
gan a serious effort to push a different 
system. He would have the stations put 
out a deliberately scrambled picture of 
to the casual viewer; then he 
would provide some electronic device 
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no use 





by which a viewer could pay the station 
and get an unscrambled picture. 

Several similar systems have been 
proposed since. Proponents have asked 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for permission to experiment with 
scrambled signals. Several months ago, 
'CC asked all interested parties to 
submit formal opinions on the question. 
°C in Strategy—F or the first few 
years after McDonald made his pro- 
posal, the networks didn’t get ter- 
tibly excited over the ts of 
fee TV. Even when FCC called for 
their opinions on the matter, it looked 
as though they were going to adopt a 
‘cmperate, if not neutral, attitude. 

What happened to change the net- 
works’ strategy? 

Miscaleulation played a part, some 
observers think. The networks were 
jolted by the mail received by FCC, 
which for weeks ran overwhelmingly in 
favor of pay TV. 

A second factor has been the apathy 
of advertisers. No advertiser so much 
as filed a comment with FCC, Pres. 
Frank Stanton of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System is openly baffled by the ad- 
vertisers’ failure to fight for their own 
interests, 

\ third factor undoubtedly is the 
realization that the debate is being 
carried on*not for FCC's benefit, but 
for that of Congress and the public, 
Observers doubt that the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 gives FCC the right 
to authorize anyone to charge a fee 
for anything transmitted over the air 
waves. In any case, FCC is expected 
to pass the hot dispute to Congress. 
« Certain Delay—Any decision is thus 
some years off, It even seems now that 
CC will delay the rebuttal period that 
was scheduled to start next week, 

There's good reason for everyone's 

hesitation. Subscription TV raises some 
cnormous problems—far greater even 
than those of color TV. For pay TV, in 
whatever form it comes, will pect the 
basic patterns of broadcasting. 
* Fight for Survival?—Stanton and the 
other Goponents have made strong 
claims that fee television would vir- 
tually wreck “free” television. Stanton’s 
phrase for it: “Television could not 
long remain half free and half fee.” 

What the nets mean is that fee TV 
may shake the foundation of network 
operation as it now stands. They feel 
the status quo is best for most of the 
parties involved. And they don’t want 
anvone to rock the boat. 

* Threat No, 1—The great unknown, 
tee TV, is a triple threat to the nets. 

Toll TV threatens to undercut the 
very basis of network operation—con- 
tractual arrangements with affliated 
stations obligating them to take sched- 
uled network shows. 

The chief promoters of toll TV 
systems— Zenith with Phonevision, Para- 
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mount Pictures with Telemeter, and 
Skiatron TV, Inc., with Skiatren—are 
vague about the exact details of their 
proposed operations. In essence, how- 
ever, cach proposes to produce TV 
shows that it would sell to local TV 
stations, sharing with them the money 
taken in from the subscribers who view 
cach show. In this sense, Skiatron and 
the others would become networks 
competing with the existing nets. 

But the fee 'I'V producers might not 
operate as networks in the conventional 
way. The fee TV producers might sell 
their output to stations in the same 
way that the movie producers now sell 
their products to theaters—to the high- 
est bidder. 

It is very unlikely that the existing 
networks would be barred from this 
business. Any arrangement for fee TV 
that Congress and FCC finally worked 
up would undoubtedly have three basic 
clements in it: 

¢ Fee TV would be open to all 
stations and operators; 

¢ There would be some limitation 
on the number of hours of program- 
ing that could be sent out by each 
station on a scrambled basis; 

¢ The coin box or metering system 
finally decided on would handle shows 
of all stations. 

One thing is certain: If fee TV ever 
becomes a reality, the networks will 
take advantage of it. At least this is 
the promise from Frank Stanton, who 
says CBS will be in on it, too, 

This, of course, adds a curious twist 
to the networks’ argument that they 
can't live with fee T'V but will jump 
on the bandwagon when the time 
comes. Stanton adds that CBS prob- 
ably would make more money with 
fee T'V than it now makes. 
¢ Threat No. 2—This again raises the 
—— of why the networks oppose 
the new system, 

To the networks, which now have 
a lucrative business based on commer- 
cial sponsorship of their shows, fee TV 
ck oy a huge gamble. That's the 
substance of the second threat posed 
by fee TV, 

Who will pay to see TV shows and 
what kind will they pay to see? Right 
now the only facts that the industry 
has on who tooks at what programs 
come from the various audience meas- 
uring services, and these have always 
been a source of dissatisfaction. Toll 
TV adds the problem of whether or not 
people will pay to see the shows that 
now are free, 

Very little is known about the size 
of the potential audience for paid 
shows. CBS had a survey taken in 
Columbus that showed about 25% of 
the TV audience would be willing to 
pay to see some shows, under what 
SBS called “optimum conditions.” To 
get a line on the national audience, 


says CBS, would mean a test of about 
10-million TV families. 

And who's going to pay for equi 
ping their sets? CBS “ es the cot 
of decoding boxes plus installation 
and other costs at about $100 a home 
—a total of about $1-billion. 
¢ Potential Clients—From the start the 
pay TY people saw their big field in 
sports, Hollywood movies, special events, 
and special interest programs. Sports 
are still an A-] prospect for toll TV. 

Hollywood is as yet a somewhat 
uncertain client. Paramount, of course, 
is anxious to get into the picture with 
Telemeter. But for the most part, 
Hollywood is playing a cagey game be- 
cause of the exhibitors, who knowing 
Hollywood's iove of money and fearing 
the attraction of toll TV, have set up 
a committee to fight toll TV. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that Hollywood 
films on toll TV represent a major 
threat to present network shows. 

But how about the kind of shows 
that now dominate TV-—the comedies, 
dramas, and so forth? Will the pay TV 
— move into that area? The net- 
work people are certain that fee TV 
will encroach. Sarnoff, for instance, 
accuses McDonald of making eves at 
Peter Pan and similar types of spec- 
taculars. 
¢ Threat No. 3—At this point one of 
the major networks’ fears crop up— 
the fear of being outbid for their own 
shows. The nets see this as the third 
threat to their industry. 

Here’s the illustration Stanton used 
in his FCC brief: 

“If only 5% of the families who now 
watch Ed Sullivan's Toast of the Town 
would pay only 50¢ each to, see the 
show, they would spend $375,000— 
two and one-half times as much as the 
sponsor now pays to bring it to the 
public free.” 

A doubt arises, of course, as to 
whether many current shows would get 
an audience if the producers charged 
for them. One veteran observer with 
a background in motion pictures seri- 
ously doubts pay shows could account 
for more than about 15% of TV time. 

What worries the networks most, 
however, is the possibility of their 
present audiences being whittled away 
during the choice evening hours. These 
are the hours when paid TV would 
probably get its big play. 

There are, of course, a number of 
possibilities that can only be conjec- 
tured at this point. What, for a 
would happen if the nets played a 
strategy tting good free shows up 
against incre paid ones? 

In short, 2s many observers think, 
there is still a chance in any event for 
a free TV network setup. But not, of 
course, if the nets themselves kill it off 
by jumping onto the pay TV band- 
wagon. 
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The Wheat Belt Has 


lts Say on Controls 


lhe farmers in Cheyenne County in 
Nebraska’s panhandle, largest wheat 
producing county in the state (pictures), 
ire typical in most ways of the 328,000 
farmers in 36 states who voted a week 
igo in the government's referendum on 
its wheat program. Their choice: Keep 
present controls on production and 
issure a price of $1.81 per bu.—or take 
a chance on wheat at $1.19 per bu 
without effective limits on output. 

But in at least one way the Cheyenne 
County farmers weren't typical. They 
voted against the Santa Claus that gives 
some of them winters in Arizona, others 
luxury-model cars 


The national vote went the other 
way, thus doubly confounding the 
prophets who had said farmers as a 
whole were getting ready to vote down 
wheat controls. First, a larger number 
voted—328,000 against 284,000 last 
year (though those voting were still 
only a little more than one-third of 
those ehgible). And the vote for con 
trols—77.5%—was by a larger margin 
¢ Pocketbook Vote—Basically, the re 
sult looks like a straight pocketbook 
vote. What the wheat farmers actually 
did was to approve marketing quotas, 
under which wheat will be supported 
at 76% of parity or $1.81 per bu. The 





: o 
de 


Wheat means life for Sidney, seat of a 
county (Cheyenne) that gets 66¢ of its 
farm dollar from the crop. Its wheat gets 
20¢ per bu. premium, but dry climate per 
mits sowing only half of acreage a summer. 


Wheat growing in Cheyenne County has high risks (hail is worst); yet some farmers could ride to vote in high-priced cars like this. 
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vote this down, scare them into something better? 


MULLING it over: There's plenty wrong with how it works now (below); could we 


CAN'T PLOW IT,” says Peter Leazen; “I IMPOSSIBLE” —Pres. C. H. Kreader of “IT'S ROUGH"—That’'s how Paul Spearow 
ran cattle when I was alone, my boys in Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., says, “a feels “when you put 50 acres in a 75-acre 
service, Now I can't plow it up, though 439% acreage cut here means a 33% cut in 


field, on top of leaving half your farm 
it's as good wheat land as you'll find.” gross income. It's an impossible situation.” 


summer-fallow—then get 7696 of parity.” 














“BETTER WAY"—Bill Studnicka favors 
bushel allotments; a farmer would raise all 
he wanted, sell his quota at support price, 
store the rest against drought or hail. 


VOTING: Cheyenne County farmers ballot on wheat controls in six polling places. 


50% of 
With 


they could, 


alternative was supports at 
parity, or about $1.19 per bu 


farmers able to sell all 
acreage limits would be ineffective 

Agriculture Secy. Ezra ‘Taft 
had talked about offering a program 
that would help if farmers voted against 
quotas, but this never materialized. The 
farmers apparently preferred to trust 
themselves to a known high price rather 
than to buy “a pig in a poke.” 

Che Farmers Union, which stumped 
the wheat belt for the control program, 
calls the results an organization victor 
American Farm Bureau Federation offi 
cials hail Secy. Benson's program for 
improving the quality of wheat; but 
in the vote they see no victory for ams 
group, say there was no real choice 
¢ Voting Their Beefs—But some of the 
77.5% who voted (and some of 
the thousands who stayed home) may 
have shared the beefs of the Chevenn« 


2 
Be mon 


“ves” 
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County, Neb., wheat farmers against 
the present control  system-—even 
though they voted their pocketbooks 
rather than their beefs 

The word from Cheyenne County is 
that its wheat farmers were doing just 
that—voting their beefs, some of which 
re re ported in the picture captions at 
the left. They weren't voting against 
controls as such, but against the 
mechanics of controls. Most of thos 
“no” figured that a turn 
down of the present setup would bring 
one more to their liking 

The chief overall complaints were 
(1) too heavy cuts in acreage allotments, 
and (2) too low a support price. 
Acreage restrictions are particularly 
onerous in dry areas like Cheyenne 
where it’s necessary to leave 
half the acreage fallow cach summer to 
soak up the scanty moisture 

In other words, Cheyenne 


w“ ho voted 


County, 


County 


31 








WAITING: 


“Last year less than two-thirds went for controls; it must be even fewer now.” 


COUNTING; The judges tally up: Cheyenne County voted 183 for quotas, 287 against. 


didn't really want Santa Claus to stop 
coming around altogether; it wanted to 
teach the old fellow a lesson and get 
him to do things its way 
«Calculated Risk—The Cheyenne 
Counts “* describe it as a calcu 
lated risk. The 38.9% who voted “ves” 
hought the risk was too great—that 
no” vote might wreck the whole pro 
rain 
The majority was willing to take 
They arrived at their de 
ision without any electioneering one 
wav or the other within the county 
In their calculation, the Cheyenne 
County men perhaps didn't have quite 
much to risk as some other wheat 


; chance 





farmers might. True, wheat growing 
in the county is a high-risk endeavor. 
Hail is an ever-present menace; many 
farmers scatter holdings throughout the 
county to hedge against it 

But Cheyenne County wheat is 
premium wheat—hard, high in gluten 
and in protein <oniieeding at least 
20¢ per bu. premium over market price 
from millers. It costs around $1 per 
bu. to produce. Even with quotas re 
jected and wheat down to $1.19 per 
bu. (plus their premium), the county 
could rely on enough government sup 
port next year at 50% of parity to 
assure that it wouldn't make out too 
badly 


Treasury Yields 


Boost in weekly offering 
of 91-day bills indicates an- 
other compromise with Fed 
on who rules money policy. 


The Federal Re- 
again this 


riodic Indian 


l'reasury and the 
serve System made peace 
week after one of their 
wrestles. The cause of the disagree- 
ment, as usual, was the question of 
who shall set the tone for U.S. mone- 
tary policy. The settlement, as usual, 
was a compromise. 

The only outward and visible sign 
of the settlement was the quiet an 
nouncement that the Treasury would 
borrow $100-million of new money by 
boosting its regular weekly offering of 
91-day bills from $1.5-billion to $1.6 
billion. (The new money yield will be 
only $100-million because there are 
$1.5-billion of bills maturing each week 
these days.) The Treasury gave no 
assurance that it would continue to 
increase bill offerings in coming wecks. 
But money market experts assume that 
it will. Further, they interpret the hike 
in bill offerings to mean that 

¢ The Federal Reserve will not 
have to reduce bank reserve require- 
ments now to make additional code 
available for government borrowing and 
the seasonal necds of business. 

¢The Fed will, however, buy 
enough government securities in the 
open market to make things easy for 
the Treasury when it tries to float a 
long-term issue later 
¢ Deadlock—Until this week, the Treas- 
ury and the Fed were more or less at a 
standoff (BW —Jun.18°55,p46) The 
Fed, following a policy of mild credit 
restraint, wanted to keep the money 
market on a fairly tight leash. But it 
recognized that it would have to supply 
some additional reserves in the second 
half of the year 

To supply these extra reserves, it was 
prepared to buy bills in the open mar- 
ket—its favorite method of feeding addi- 
tional funds into the banking system. 
But at this point it ran into a technical 
hitch: The Treasury has pared down 
the amount of bills outstanding at a 
time when the demand for them (from 
nonbank holders who consider them a 
substitute for cash) has been rising. As 
a result, there weren't enough bills for 
sale to make a good market. And the 
lreasury, clinging to its hope of length 
ening the maturity of the debt, didn't 
want to issue any more. The Treasury 
would have preferred for the Fed to cut 
bank reserve requirements across the 
board. The Fed said this move would 
be explosively inflationary. 
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Look at the Qreen"saved by Wolverine ! 
Says Mr Friendly 


And it pays off. Wolverine’s safety program, with the help of 


Wolverine Tube, Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., one of 
the largest manufacturers of tubing, is a demon on accident 
prevention. In Detroit, and at its new plant in Decatur, 
Alabama, acclaimed the world’s most modern tube mill, 
Wolverine puts highest priority on safety. 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL «iin 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


Oi ees, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE courany 


American Mutual Safety Engineers, has saved them $145,352 
in nine years on premium and dividends, As Mr. Friendly has 
pointed out time and again, accident prevention and lower 
production costs go hand in hand. Wolverine is only one of 
hundreds of firms that have discovered American Mutual's 
safety program means lower costs, important savings and a 


better competitive position 


why wot senp for the facts on how Wolverine Tube and 
other companies pocketed these big savings. Write: American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. B-123, 142 
Berkeley Screet, Boston 16, Mass. 














How Industry Found a Way 


@ TO REVEAL THE CHARACTER OF A GAS 
@ TO KEEP TABS ON AN UNSEEN DANGER 
@ TO STRETCH A FILING CABINET 





« Our recording papers, 
Lino-Writ and High Speed Lino-Writ, 
have recorded engineering data in such 
places as the bottom of an oil well, the 
wings of jet aircraft, and the nose of a 
guided missile, Another application, where 
Lino-Writ seldom leaves the walls of plant 
or laboratory, is in mass spectrometry. 

The mass spectrometer is a sensitive 
electronic machine that determines the na- 
ture and proportion of the components in 
a gaseous or liquid mixture. The profile of 
the gas under scrutiny is recorded on Lino- 
Writ with clean, accurate, high contrast 
traces. Processing is fast and easy. Re- 
cordings are clear and free from fog. 

Our papers come in standard sizes to fit 
most models of recording oscillographs 
used in the petroleum industry, quality 
control and research labs, or chemical 
plants, 

if you've @ mass spectrometer 
plant, you'll be interested in the 
booklet on Line-Writ and High 
Writ. Mall the coupen below 
copy. It's free, of course, 


uz 
iii 


coves 





e New uses for radioactive materials 
and x-rays in medicine and industry in- 
crease the need for protecting workers 





DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS mr 


Tithe 
Street 
> 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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from the harmful effects of excessive radi- 
ation. 

To determine and record accurately the 
amount of radiation to which a worker 
has been exposed, a technique was devel- 
oped during the war years that is finding 
much use today. Known as photographic 
dosimetry, this simple, inexpensive method 
employs photographic emulsions as the 
recording medium. Workers wear a small 
packet containing highly sensitive film, 
and at intervals the film is processed and 
read to determine the dosage received by 
the wearer. Typical! emulsion response of 
one type of Du Pont Dosimeter Film is 
shown on the chart. To meet individual 
requirements, users may select Du Pont 
films in several different sensitivity ranges. 





© Space is money in modern business. 
That's why firms that file photocopies are 
enthusiastic about a thin Du Pont photo- 
copy paper — “Photo-Writ” W. It saves up 
to 60% of filing space! 

Note the photo above: “Photo-Writ” W, 
on the left, takes less than half the space 
of the same amount of regular photocopy 
paper (right). ‘ 

Made of durable, 100% rag stock, 100 
photocopies on “Photo-Writ” W make a 
folder only 5/16” thick .. . and it's so 
light, a 3¢ stamp is all it takes to mail four 
8%" x11” sheets! 

Want to put “Photo-Writ” W to work sav- 
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_will be borne in part by the 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Town bans on low flying suffered a 
heavy blow when a federal judge threw 
out such a rule set up by the Long 
island village of Cedarhurst. The court 
said the Cedarhurst rule that planes 
must stay above 1,000 feet was uncon- 
stitutional, and granted a permanent im- 
junction against its enforcement. 

7 
Controlling Katy: A three-unit invest- 
ment group—Pennroad Corp., State 
Street Investment Corp., and Bear, 
Stearns & Co.—have secured effective 
control of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
RR through purchase of 500,000 shares 
of common stock. This constitutes 
nearly 35% of the voting stock, com- 
mon and preferred. 

. 


Marriages and betrothals: Stockholders 
of General Dynamics and Stromberg- 
Carlson have approved merger of the 
companies, with S-C to be operated as 
a division of General Dynamics. . . . 
The absorption of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. by Penn-Texas Corp. via a stock 
exchange has been O.K.'d by directors 
of both companies. 

. 
Economic indicators from here and 
there: First-half spending by business 
was up, and profits were substantially 
larger than a year ago, the Federal Re- 
serve says. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency reports a $1.3-billion climb in 
the assets of national banks on Apr. 11, 
compared with the year-ago date. 


. 
Passenger traffic deficits of the railroads 
\ oven- 
ment, ICC Chmn. Richard Mitchell 
redicts. Mitchell suggested something 
like the farm price supports, to cope 
with red ink that he estimated at $400- 
million a year. 

2 
Ford's salaried employees will get first 
shot at Ford stock when it becomes 
available to the public, and the com 
pany will pay some of the cost. This 
offer is part of a package that the mo 
tor company is giving salaried em- 
ployees to keep them in step with the 
recent gains of hourly workers. 

+ 
Auto makers are worried by the $570,- 
000 triple damages awarded by a Wash- 
ington (D. C.) federal court jury to a 
Baltimore auto dealer. Webster Motor 
Co. won the verdict on its charge that 
Studebaker-Packard Motor Co.—as suc- 
cessor to Packard—had violated the 
antitrust law by canceling its franchise. 
Studebaker-Packard says it will appeal 
the verdict, one of the few—if not the 
only one—ever won by a dealer against 
an auto manufacturer 
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Fastening Formica’ to stay 


What's going under the counter in today’s mod- 
ern kitchens? In many progressive kitchen- 
equipment companies, it’s the 3M adhesives 
EC-1357 and 1368. These “quick grabbing” 
adhesives have what it takes to bond satiny 
smooth surfaces like Formica and steel 
together—and bond them to stay. 


Not long ago, however, this particular manu- 
facturer used wood bases for all counter tops 
of high-pressure laminates like Formica. All 
the adhesives tried on steel just wouldn’t do 
the job satisfactorily. But along came a 3M 
Field Engineer to point out the talents of 
EC-1357. It was tried ... proved... used. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING 


“17 PIQUETTE AVE. DETROI &, MICH, © GENERAL GALES OFFICES: GT. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT: 09 PARK AVE... M.Y. 16, M.Y. © CANADA: &.0. GOK 787, LONDON, ONT, 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “SM” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “3M” ADHESIVES ANDO COATINGS © 





Now this manufacturer can skip the wood 
bases and make cabinets all steel. His gain? 
Important production economies in both 
materiai and handling . . . while offering a 
better, longer-lasting cabinet in the bargain. 
See what adhesives can do for you... 
This is just one example of the work being 
done by over 1000 specialized 3M adhesives, 
coatings and sealers in industry today. Among 
them may be the specific products to solve 
your design or production problems. Find out 
by talking to an expert; call in your nearest 
8M Field Engineer. Or write 3M, Dept. 17, 
417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESEURE-GENGITIVE AOWESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” GRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE” aran: 
= ee oF oF, -—meonm ao mernm oF 


"SM" ROOFING GRANULES © OM” CHEMICALS 
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INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 











DOA GOARS Wonks 


AT LOWEST COST WITH EXIDE-/RONCLADS 


STEEL MILLS USE GIANT EXIDE-POWERED RAM TRUCKS 
TO HANDLE HUGE COILS OF SHEET STEEL WEIGHING AS 
MUCHAS BO TONS BACH, THEY WORK FULL~SHIFT, WITHOUT 
COSTLY DOWN-TIME DELAYS, AROUND THE CLOCK, THE 
DEPENDABILITY AND LONG USEFUL LIFE OF EXIDE-IRONCLADS 
RESULT iN LOWEST HANDLING COSTS PER TOM, THEY ARE / 








— 


THE BATTERY THAT OUTLASTS THE. 
ALL IN TAXIS AND POLICE CARS 


THE GEXQ2IF ULTRA START 


CAN END YOUR 
FLEET BATTERY 
PROBLEMS! 







THE ULTRA START 1S THE MIRACLE BATTERY MADE BY 
EAIDE TO GWE LONGEST LIFE, INCREASED CAPACITY 
AND STARTING POWER. IN ACTUAL POLICE CAR 

OPERATION, ULTRA STARTS HAVE GONE AS FAR AS 170,875 
MILES (THE EQUIVALENT OF 17 YEARS’ AVERAGE DRIVING) 
WITHOUT RECHARGING! A GOOD REASON FOR EQUIPPING 
YOUR FLEET CARS WITH 6 AND 12 VOLT ULTRA STARTS! 












TRAVEL COMFORT IN 1876 WAS AIDED BY THE TRAIN 
BOY WITH HIS CAN OF IKE WATER, “AIR CONDITIONING” 
CAME THROUGH THE WINDOW, LIGHTING WAS INADEQUATE 
AMD DANGEROUS, IT'S ALL DIFFERENT NOW, WITH HELP 
FROM EXIDES ~ MR. AVERAGE PASSENGER RIDES IN 
WELL-LIGHTED, COMFORTABLY AIR CONDITIONED CARS. 


EXIDE ANNOUNCES THE NEW EH IRONCLAD-~a 
CAR LIGHTING AND AIR CONDITIONING BATTERY 
THAT SETS A NEW HIGHER STANDARD FOR THE 
RAILROAD INDUSTRY, THE EM awes Ful. RATED 
POWER INITIALLY — FULL RATED POWER FOR A 








LONGER WORKING LIFE! WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS ! 





ALL EXIDE BATTERIES ARE BUILT TO GIVE YOU LONGER 
LIFE AND GREATER POWER. LET AN EXIDE SALES 
ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 


, 
Exide INDUSTRIAL. DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Are the Democrats trying to influence Eisenhower’s 1956 decision? 


That’s a question that’s being asked more and more in Washington 
these days. It gete encouragement from current goings-on in Congress, 
which are hard to explain in terms of politics-as-usual. It's no secret that 
the Democrats would be happy to see the President stand aside next year. 
It looks as if hope that Eisenhower might not run has become a factor in 


shaping legislative strategy of the Dernocrats. 


Here’s the situation: When the Democrats took over Congress in Jan- 
uary, their moves threatened the very heart of Eisenhower's domestic pro- 
gram—promotion of a stable and growing economy through fiscal reform 
and incentives to business expansion. It looked for a while as if Eisenhower 
would be forced back from his goal of reducing spending and shrinking the 
deficit. 


Today, Democrats are taking a cautious approach to spending. This 


‘tends to become obscured by the White House-Congress exchanges on many 


pending issues, But with most of the money bills through, you can see that 
Congress has followed Eisenhower closely. The caution shows at other 
points, too, as Democrats talk up their “responsibility.” 


Take the highway bill, for example. It’s the big program that will up 
spending for public works in the years ahead. 


Eisenhower wants more roads without adding to the deficit. His plan 
is to up the federal contribution to some $2.5-billion yearly for the next 10 
yeas, with special bond financing outside the budget. 


The Senate voted for more roads—passed the Gore bill, which would 
construct about the same mileage as the Eisenhower plan, but without 
financing feature. Spending would be fully reflected in the budget, and 
would delay any balance. The Administration is dead set against this. 


The House is trying to work out a financing scheme. The aim there 
is to spend over $2-billion yearly on interstate roads, but with most of the 
cost covered by increased gasolire, diesel, and tire taxes. Support for the 
nearly selt-financing increase comes from top Democrats. This isn’t Eisen- 
hower’s plan. But it would build roads without any big budget upset. 


—_—o-—— 


Then, there’s the Democratic Social Security bill, with retirement 
benefits for the disabled, and earlier pensions for widows. 


It’s now being watered down, to cut the costs. The Administration 
balked at the proposal, but the Democrats have the votes to get it out of the 
Ways & Means Committee and pass it on the House floor. From the stand- 
point of politics, it has appeal. And the original plan had been to rush it 
along with more regard for votes than costs. The leadership decision to take 
only a short step now was a surprise. 


a van 


These moves contrast with earlier political decisions, which caused the 
Administration to charge the Democrats with fiscal irresponsibility. 


First was the tax cut bill. The Democratic leadership forced it through 
the House despite the fact that it would have driven the deficit higher. It 
was the Senate that halted this measure. 
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Then came the form price bill to rectors /khb-of-perity supports The 
cost would have added billions to the deficit. But the House leadership 
wasn’t impressed with cost arguments at that time. 


—e — 


It’s the switch that raises the politicai questions. Of course, with times 


good, openhanded spending doesn’t have the appeal it has had in the past. 
The mood of the country is on the conservative side today, and the Demo- 


rise Congress is granting will make room for financing needs. But the 
hitch will come next midyear, when the debit limit returns to the old 
statutory $275-billion level. 


The statistics: Spending fer this fiscal year is estimated at about $62.4- 
billion, and receipts at $60-billion. That would leave a deficit of $2.4-billion, 
which Treasury figures say would take the debt above the limit. Rising 
revenues may provide a little relief. But the main reliance will be on a 
tight down-hold on spending. 


For instance, note Treasury's stand on privately bought pensions. 
The issue was alive in Congress this week. But it’s probably dead for the 
year, 


Secy. Humphrey’s stand is that the self-employed might well be given 
a tax concession on money they put into their own pensions, to encourage 
setting up plans. But he balks at 
reasons. There’s also the ques 
extend to everyone who buys a pension. This includes the employed, who 
pay income taxes on their contributions to retirement funds. 


Eg 
4 
; 


Similarly, government aids for steel expansion are in dispute. The 
industry figures present capacity, about 126-million tons, is inadequate. 

Commerce Dept. favors a fast tax write-off—five-year amortization—of 
the extra ingot facilities now in prospect. It has recommended this incentive 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


The hitch is the Treasury Dept. Humphrey can’t veto the plan. But he 
does have a voice on what’s needed for defense, on top of demands of the 


civilian economy. And right now, Humphrey is represented as against 
thing that cuts revenuea, including a five-year steel write-off. = dou 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 2, 1968, Isue—Business Weeb, 390 W. 42nd St, Now York, 4. Y, 

















Coming down... to what? 


The pilot is not worried . . . and neither are the passengers. Today’s 
airports are planned for safe landings... day or night... rain or shine. 
Landing strips go in every direction the wind can blow. Runways are 
surfaced to grip wheels surely, safely. The field is flooded with glare-free 


light. And, should there be fog, there is radar. 


Today’s safer airports are no happenstance. Like so many other things, 
they are an engineering achievement . . . planned down to the last 
detail... an achievement that mirrors man’s ever-present desire to over- 


come the past, better the present, and build for the future. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
HARRISBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 


7. 
PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH Engineers 

















MARKETING 


HAROLD L&ITMAN aims to raise Adam Hat sales by converting company stores to independent franchised dealers. 





 W ee 


New Angle for the Hat Business 


Don't 
Lotman 


think,” asks Harold 

that the time has 
ome to stop trying to emulate success 
ful companies? Other approaches will 
et you there.” 

Leitman 
entional sales pattern, but he thinks 
that what may be good for say Good 
ear isn’t necessarily the best bet for a 
maller company 

Right now, the 35-year-old Leitman 

trying approach in th 
most ambitious undertaking of his busy 
pulling Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 
out of its doldrums 

Adam Hat Stores is one of the 
eading hat retailers, in the low-priced 
mge. It did a sales volume of nearly 
Sil-million in 1954 Since 1950, 
though, its profits have dropped stead 
lv: in 1953, it had a deficit. Leitman’s 
olution is to sell off the unprofitable 
convert them to inde 
pendent franchise Adam Hat dealers 
the first large-scale franchise 
operation, he says, in the hat business 
« Business—For a hat merchandiser, 
Leitman has an odd background. Un 
til last vear. his chief interest had 


you 


(abov Cc) 


doesn't condemn the con 


“another 


ircct 


owned stores, 


such 


40 


been selling tires—and he’s still very 
much on that job. In addition, he 
operates three Canada Dry bottling 
plants—two in Germany, one in Tokyo 
and has a stake in a home buiiding 
concern in Jacksonville, Fla 

Leitman himself sees nothing strange 
about such an assortment of occupa 
tions I think | am a_ businessman 
And I like diversification,” he says 
Every company is diversifying nowa 
davs. Why shouldn’t we? 


|. The New Adam 


It was last November that he diver 
into hats. With his associates, 
including his father and his brothers, 
he bought a controlling interest in the 
company, sect himself up as president 
and board chairman In the few 
months he has been at Adam Hat's 
helm, he has overhauled the operation, 
changed its basic merchandising struc 
ture, and in March paid the first quar 
terly dividend since carly 1948 

¢ Analysis—When Leitman took over, 
Adam Hat had three divisions: a whole 
saling division; a retailing division oper 


sihted 


ating 75 owned stores; an agency divi- 
sion, selling hats on consignment 
through 175 independent 
Methodically, Leitman analyzed 
division 

His first decision 
wholesaling 
never been profitable 


retailers 
each 


throw the 
had 


Was 


was to 
operations out It 
Adam Hat 
not a manufacturer, hence, he felt, had 
no business in wholesaling. For most 
of its 30 years, the company bought its 
hats from different sources, 
sold to that 
in competition owned 


some 20 
4000 stores 
with its 
agency stores. There was no standard 
ization of the Adam hat in quality, size, 

or stvle 


were 
and 


some 


So in Januarv Leitman sold the 
wholesale division to Miller Bros. Hat 
Co., Inc., hat manufacturer. Miller is 


now sole supplier of Adam hats 

Then he examined the 75 owned 
stores. These hadn't been, profitable 
for some years. The reasons lay in the 
basic changing pattem of the U.S. 
cconomy, Leitman believes. 
« New Tack—Leitman is convinced 
that the chain formula no longer works 
for small stores. Its greatest weakness 
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its inability, at $90 a week, to attract 
top managenal talent. 

The small independent retailer, on 
the other hand, is staging a vigorous 
comeback. He can move tast with the 
suburban-bound population. He knows 
his market, an asset that has become 
more important as men have become 
style-conscious. As his own boss, he can 
put in unlimited hours. Most important 
of all, he has the incentive to do a 
good store management job. Even on 
a small volume, he will make a profit 
where the geass manager of a 

a 


chain may fail, 

Then | Psa took a good look at 
the agency stores—the one consistently 
profitable side of the Adam Hat Stores 
business. The stores are small; average 
volume runs around $125,000 to S134. 
000 a year. Most of them split their 
merchandise about 50-50 between hats 
and other men’s furnishing. They get 
their hats from Adam, on consignment; 
their other lines from other sources. 
Like other independent retailers, they 
had the initiative to do a job. 

Their one disadvantage—from Adam 
Hat's viewpoint—was that each shop 
had its own individual appearance; 
there was little to identify them imme- 
diately as Adam Hat outlets. 
¢ Franchise Plan—An operation that 
would combine the advantages of a 
chain with the advantages of inde- 
pendent ownership seemed the answer. 
Leitman studied franchise operations 
in other lines—~Western Auto Supply, 
Butler Bros. Ben Franklin variety 
stores, Carvel Custard, Rayco. The 
franchise worked for them. Why not 
for hats? 

About six weeks ago the company 
announced its franchise plan, put its 
owned stores up for sale. So far, it has 
sold about 20 of them—some to the 
managers of the store when they were 
owned outlets. 

Leitman believes his franchise deal 
is the best offered anywhere. The store 
owner pays an annual franchise fee, 
ranging from $1,200 to $3,500. He 
gets casy terms. He gets half his 
imventory—the hats—without paying 
wnything down; like the agencies, he 
pays for them as he sells eer Says 
Leitman: For a cash outlay of $15,000 
the owner can earn perhaps $10,000 
to $12,000 a year. 

rhe franchise setup differs from the 
agency store in this: The agency was 
sales agent for Adam only in Thots, The 
franchise deal covers the entire store. 
This means that the owner can get the 
benefit of Adam's central buying power 
and merchandising aids for his entire 
line. These aids cover everything from 
window displays, fixtures (these the 
company sells), a model stock plan; a 
complete training course for the novice 
—in selling, accounting, and bookkeep- 
ing; real estate service to locate new 
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stores; 1 advice; consultation with 
the company’s field men. 

© Conlin Once Leitman has soid 
off the owned stores, he aims to extend 
the franchise offer to agency stores, 
too. After that, the field is wide open. 
Eventually he expects to take small 
chains under his wing—three have al- 
ready put in their bid. “In a few years,” 
he says, “I can see hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Adam Hat Stores, all oper- 
ating under the Adam Hat name.” 

Leitman grabbed at Adam Hat Stores 
because, he says, “It seemed a pity that 
the best name in the business couldn't 
uperate profitably.” He is convinced 
he can make a go of it by borrowing 
techniques that have worked in other 
fields. 

One reason for his confidence: He 
has successfully borrowed unusual 
techniques to build up his first love, 
the tire business. In hats, it was the 
franchise idea he took over. In tires, 
it was mail order and telephone mer- 
chandising. 


il. Tire Mart 


Leitman grew up in the tire business. 
His father operated the Tire Mart, a 
retail and wholesale concern in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The son set out to be an engineer. 
But he gave it up. “I knew I wanted 
to be a businessman,” he explains. He 
worked for the Tire Mart until World 
War II, went back to it when the war 
was over. 

He figured the export field was a good 
outlet for tires. He worked up a sizable 
clientele in Europe and South America, 
moved his headquarters to New York 
City. Then, as Europe began to rebuild 
its own plants, he ran into trouble. In 
1947, Leitman found himself with a 
hefty canceled order from Ford of 
France. He had to get rid of his tires 
fast 
¢ On the Phone—Typically, he picked 
up his idea by chance. He happened 
in at the cffice of a fraternity brother, 
who was conducting a mail order cam 

aign for King Features. Fascinated, 
eitman watched the quarters tumble 
from envelopes. “That's for me,” he 
decided. 

He bought himself a mailing list of 
operators who owned five or more 
trucks or buses. He sent out 20,000 
mailings, explained why he had a good 
buy. Then he sat around and waited 
Hundreds of inquiries came in—but no 
orders. “I couldn't understand it,” 
Leitman says. To find out, he made 
his first telephone call. It happened 
to be a prospect in West Virginia 
When he got off the phone, he had 
an order under his belt. The rest of 
the day Leitman and his staff spent 
at the telephone. By night, they had 
sold between $5,000 and $6,000 worth 














Industry's 
MOST VERSATILE 


Heating Tool 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
DIELECTRIC HEATER 





TEXTILES — Twist-sets yarn on 


cone to relieve stresses. 





RUBBER — Cures, sets, dries, 
seals rubber and plastics. 





FOOD — Provides quick, con- 
trolled-temperature thawing. 





PLYWOOD — Press-bonds pan- 


els, using resorcinol glue. 





SAND CORES — Cures 10 times 


faster than conventional ovens. 





And in many, 
many other uses 


If you heat, dry, bake, or cure a 
non-condy -ting material, chances 
are the dic \ectric heater can do the 
job better, faster and at less cost 
than your present method. Even 
if your application is an unusual 
one, Allis-Chalmers engineers wel- 
come the opportunity to work it 
out with you. When you come to 
Allis-Chalmers, the experience 
gained in solving hund: of elec- 
tronic heating problems is at your 
disposal. A-4609 


For more information, call your nearby 
Allis-Chalmers office or write 
Allis-Chal ' kee |, 
Wisconsin, Ask for Bulletin 
15864316. 



















ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Cae of the reosons Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer and requires less maintenance is 
the Tensile Strength Test, shown above. This test helps assure that the carbon steel used in 
comprenor volves is of the highest grade. It is one of the reasons you get performance like . . . 


16 Years of Year-Round 


AIR CONDITIONING 


In 1939, the fashionable 1. Magnin & Co, 
store on Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles 
installed a Westinghouse Air Condition- 
ing system, Since then, the five hermeti- 
cally-sgaled Westinghouse Compressors 
that make up the heart of the system have 
operated 12 months of the year—every 
year for 16 years. 

Even with a heavy heat load, including 
concentrated electric lighting, not one of 
the system's five compressors has ever 
required repairs. Lubricants are sealed in 
—dirt, dust and trouble are sealed out. 
Result: no repairs in 16 years of operation. 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning equip- 
ment is designed with performance in 


vou cane sunt...rms Westinghouse 
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mind. It is built for any comfort cooling 
requirement in the retail, commercial or 
industrial field. 


BUSINESSMEN'S GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING .. . Yours for the Asking 


To help you get your full dollar's value 
of air conditioning, we've prepared a 12- 
page guide. It even discusses coats. To get 
your copy, call your local Westin 
house Air Conditioning Distributor. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages of the phone 
book .. . or write: 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept. W-6, 
Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 
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*.. . ‘Our system wouldn't 
work for 90% of the market. 
But if | get that 10% I'll 
have enough to do’ .. .” 
HATS starts on p. 40 


of tires. He reorganized into Tire Mart, 
Inc., and the telephone business was 
on the way. 

Today, the National Fleet Service of 
Tire Mart has some 25 telephone sales- 
men in four cities: Jacksonville, New 
York, Los Angeles, and Omaha. It 
does business with some 10,000 fleet 
operators. The telephone company 
benefits to the tune of a bill of some 
$20,000 a month—but that’s not much 
compared with the cost of keeping 
salesmen on the road. 
¢ Expansion—As the business grew, 
Leitman contracted for the entire out- 
put of Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Co., 
a small truck tire manufacturer in 
Baltimore. Then he bought the equip- 
ment of Vanderbilt Tire & Rubber 
Corp., contracted with Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., to make the Vanderbilt 
brand. In addition, in the Middie West 
he is exclusive distributor for Mohawk 
Rubber Co. 

Ten minutes after a telephone order 
for tires comes in, word is on the way 
to the factory nearest the customer. 
The plant ships the order direct—saving 
the customer maybe 10% of his cost, 
Leitman figures 

In two other respects the operation 
differs from the conventional wav of sell- 
ing tires. Leitman offers no volume 
discounts, and he lets the customers 
set their own value on adjustments 
when a tire goes bad. On the discounts, 
Leitman argues, a man who buys 10 
tires the first time may wind up buying 
100. Why shouldn’t he have the bene- 
fit of the good price from the start? 
On the adjustments, the gain in good 
relations helps offset any losses. If a 
customer claims too much, the com- 
pany can soon spot it and write him off 
its list. 

“Our system wouldn't work for 
maybe 90% of the tire market,” Leit 
man says. “But there’s no reason we 
should all be operating as though we 
were Goodyears. If I get that 10%, 
I'll have enough to do.” 

When he acquired Vanderbilt, Leit- 
man got what he hadn’t had before: a 
— tire. He extended his business 
to a franchised dealership, aow sells 
to some 1,500 dealers on the East 
Coast, is expanding into the Midwest 
and Far West. 
¢ Proving a Point—Leitman likes to 
tell of his deal for Fruchauf Trailer Co. 
Shortly after Korea the big trailer 
manufacturer found itself short of some 
10,000 tires. It needed them in 30 
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NOW...YOU CAN BE IN 40 DIFFERENT 


NEW IE 


We 


gives you an 





“electronic supervisor” 


for everything 
electricity does for you 





TIME 
EQUIPMENT 
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CENTRAL CONTROL SYSTEM 


Up to 40 remote operations —lights, 
motors, heating and air conditioning sys- 
tems, as well as clocks, time recorders and 
signals—can be automatically controlled 
by IBM’s new Central Control System. 
Before your plant opens . . . during the 
working day . . . after close-down, the IBM 
Central Control System will maintain auto- 
matic and efficient 24-hour supervision. 
You will realize substantial savings in elec- 





PLACES AT 





tricity, fuel, water, and wear and tear on 
machinery and equipment. And installation 
is simple and economical. Only existing 
AC electrical circuits are used. Special wir- 
ing is unnecessary ! 

For details on this revolutionary IBM 
method of electronic control, write to: 
Time Equipment Division, International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Electronic and Electric Clock aad Signaling Systems + Time Recorders + Time Stamps « Tower ond Outdoor 
Clocks + Athletic Scoreboards + Nurses’ Call Systems + Fire Alorm and intercommunicating Telephone Systems 








How we work 











steel to maku steel} 


= a. | 


eee! work for you 


Because it offers a new solution to tough materials-handling problems, 
industry transplanted this bulk storage idea 





from farm to factory 


Here's just one of countless 








1) Pleat: NEW YORM «© NEW JERSEY © PENNSYLVANIA + OHIO * WISCONSIN + TLAINOIS © TEXAS AN 


— mechanised Permaglas storage units 
put bulk storage on a paying basis! 


Bright blue landmarks all over rural Amer 
ica, A. O. Smith mechanized storage units 
have made the farmer's silo as obsolete as 
the horse-drawn plow. 

Now industry takes a tip from agricul- 
ture! Manufacturers in many fields see 
these Permaglas units as the answer for 
bulk storage of hard-to-handle materials — 
such as granular, flaky or pulverized, hy- 
groscopic, corrosive or contaminable, edible 
or non-edible, etc. 

Not just storage units—but real produc- 
tion tools! These sturdy steel structures, 
glass-protected inside and out, make 
materials-handling fast, easy, sanitary. 





Mechanized bottom unloading is essential 
for completely automatic processes.. Exclu- 
sive sealed design excludes air or permits 
operation under inert gas conditions. 

Our engineers will be pleased to work 
with you on your specific storage probiems. 
Write for free, illustrated literature that 
tells the whole story also describes the 
other ways we work steel to make steel 


ae 


work for you. 
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days—and money was no particular 


object. 

Loitende undertook to get them. He 
couldn't buy them from factories, then 
on allocation. The only possibility was 
to oy up a few at a time, from dealers. 
So he hired some salesmen—who didn't 
know the business. He locked himself 
up in a room, took two days out to 
write a manual on how to buy tires. 
Then he called his neophytes together 
on Sunday, gave them a_ thorough 
briefing. On Monday he shipped them 
off by plane to blitz the country. They 
came back in three and a half weeks, 
with 13,000 tires. 

This experience taught him that you 
can develop an able personnel from 
green material. He is applying this 
thesis to his Adam Hat setup. One of 
his first tasks here was to write a manual 
for inexperienced retailers, as he had 
done for his green tire salesmen. 





In 1953, Tire Mart took on another 
job: operating leased departments in 
automotive accessories for Macy’s-New 
York. This year it is adding Bam- 
berger’ s. 

Footwork like this is rapidly putting 
Tire Mart into the industry's big 
league. Company sales rose from $1- 
million in 1948 to an estimated $6.5- 
million this year, According to Leitman, 
this makes it the biggest independent 
in the U.S., right ind the major 
tire manufacturers, 
¢ Bottling Break—Leitman’s venture 
into the bottling business also was 
pretty much of an accident. A chance 
request for a rye and ginger ale in 
Germany disclosed the fact that there 
wasn't any ginger ale in the country. 
Some months later, the Leitmans were 
in operation. Last year, they took over 
the distribution of all sales of Canada 
Dry in cans, outside the U.S. 


New Goal for Furniture 


Exhibitors at last week’s shows in Chicago and 
Grand Rapids are shooting for the best year ever; but keener 
competition will help keep prices from skyrocketing. 


Optimism, and a sharpening com- 
petition among the regional furniture 
exhibitions, keynoted last week's sum- 
mer furniture market in Chicago and 
Grand Rapids. 

The oo was everywhere. If 
business keeps up, Chicago exhibitors 
said, the industry is going to have a 
new record year on its hands—in sales, 
profits, orders, shipments, employment. 


Chicago reported sales anywhere from 
8% to 15% ahead of last year. That 


still means a lag of from 3% to 5% 
behind 1953's Rone year. But the 
second half of 1953 was something of 
a dud; this year, the industry hopes to 
do better. 

¢ Post Mortem—Looking back, some in 
the industry are indulging in self-criti- 
cism. They have tended to lean on 
“windfall” markets—the postwar out- 
burst of brides, the housing boom. 
While dealers were busy talking price 
and discount, the consumers have sold 
themselves—by developing a habit of re- 
furnishing an entire household after 
retirement, for example. The furniture 
industry believes it could well develop 
a planned obsolescence in its wares, 
like the automobile and appliance fields. 
¢ Blue Skies—F urniture people also look 
affectionately at the growing middle- 
income groups, and their growing fam- 
ilies. The trend to more babies means 
a trend to three-bedroom homes—a 
natural boon for furniture sales, es- 
pecially in juvenile furniture and bed- 
ing ys an Englander Co. executive 
(Chicago bedding manufacturer), “This 


is the best market we have had since 
Korea, but that market was of the 
hoarding kind, This market is much 
healthier—lots of buying all across the 
board.” 

Prices are unusually steady. There 
were no price cuts to speak of. And 
there is increasing pressure for a price 
increase. Foam latex—and the furni- 
ture upholstered with it—have gone up. 
Southern manufacturers also hiked 
prices on some case goods. 

Competition, though, takes some of 
the steam out of the price rise, despite 
a sag in manufacturers’ profits—from 
7% of sales in 1946 to 3% last year. 
At Grand Rapids, which caters largely 
to the Tiffany crowd, higher labor costs 
are considered inevitable, and with 
them, some upping of price. Manufac- 
turers believe, however, they can hold 
current price lines till the late summer. 
¢ Conservative Note—There was little 
new in styling at the summer show; 
most changes for 1955 came at the 
January exhibit. Emphasis to dealers is 
on quality improvements and “hidden 
features” of construction. The idea is 
to take the dealer's mind off price pro- 
motion, which many manufacturers 
think is ruining the industry, 

Grand Rapids continued to scale 
down its designs to fit the trend to 
picture-window homes with fewer in- 
terior walls. Cork in massive slabs 
showed up for the first time. Lots of 
teak and granite are used this 
year, and more marble brass. 


* New Competition—Both at Chicago 
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Any building 





(and longer, too) 


wears it well... 
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Davidson Architectural 
Porcelain Panels are nor- 
mally supplied ion the 
exact size, shape and color 
required, Every building 
has its own individuality 

Davidson Panels make 
it possible, practical and 
economical t suit that 
individuality. Davidson 
produces panels for cur- 
tain wall construction, 
facing, interior of exte 
rior, decorative shapes, etc 


A 6- page folder 
describing Da- 
vrdson Arehites 
tural Porcelain 
will be sent on 
request 









- Type! ; Type 2 Type A 
je Panel # fecia Panel oe a 
avidsow 

ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1307 &. RIGBY STREET + LIMA, OHIO 











Architectural 
Porcelain 


COSTS LESS, GOING UP...COSTS LESS AFTER IT’S UP! 


Erection of Davidson Panels by mechanical 
fastening, is easy and fast. (Demountable 
mechanical fastening is a money saver in 
event of future expansion or remodeling.) 
Lighter by far than the usual combinations 
of materials found in building walls, 
Davidson Panels offer special advantages in 
avoiding excessive weight in new buildings 
or in remodeling. 


In addition to construction advantages, con- 
sider Davidson Panels from the long range 
standpoint. Flint-hard porcelain of the highest 
quality fused to steel is bound to last longer, 
with less upkeep. Special weatherproof Koro- 
seal® joints supplied with Davidson Panels 
eliminate another costly problem —caulking. 


Be sure to find out how Davidson Panels can 
give you relief from building grief. Send for 
literature—or call in our franchised dealer 
(listed under “Porcelain Enamel Construc- 
tion” in the ‘phone book.) 
*A Product of The B.F. Goodrich Co. 
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and Grand Rapids, everyone in the 
business has his eye on the lusty High 
Point, N. C., market. A North-South 
warfare threatened to break out in Chi- 
cago when the American Furniture 
Mart staged a surprise spring preview 
there, following High Point's April mar- 
ket (BW-—May14'55,p116). Chicago 
hasn't had a spring show im years. Many 
Souther manufacturers thought this 
was too close to their own and boy- 
cotted the Chicago show. 

A few moved across town to the Mer- 
chandise Mart—though there are some 
who say it was the Merchandise Mart's 
air conditioning, not loyalty to Dixie, 
that took them. The Furniture Mart 
has since put out peace feclers to the 
Southern crowd, and the war has ap- 
parently subsided. 

But Southern people know their star 
is rising. A Grand Rapids man put it 
this way: “High Point is not a regional 
market at all anymore. It’s a national 
market, like Grand Rapids and Chi- 
cago.” Even smaller retailers reported 
getting a “barrage of invitations and 
literature” from High Point in April; 
that’s the kind of treatment that used 
to be reserved for big customers. 
¢ Split on Timing—A guessing and out- 
guessing game has been going on all 
year. First came the Furniture Mart’s 
spring preview. Then Chicago an- 
nounced a fall market. Grand Rapids 
followed suit—it, too, wili have a fall 
show, at the same time as Chicago's. 
But they are boosting next January's to 
start four days earlier than Chicago’s. 

One other change was noticeable. 
Grand Rapids, as the — ana style 
leader, hasn't gone out of its way in 
the past to woo its buyers with social 
frills, as the mass suppliers of Chicago 
have done. This year, the Grand Rapids 
people went out of their way to butter 
up their customers 

Not all this skirmishing arises out of 
regional loyalties and warfares. “What 
evervone really wants,” says a member 
of the Furniture Manufacturers Assn. 
of Grand Rapids, “is a fall and spring 
market, rather than winter and sum- 
mer.” 

The traditional January and June 
dates stem from the days when manu- 
facturers felt they could drag their cus- 
tomers away from the stores only dur- 
ing their slack times. Now timing is 
becoming the prime consideration. 
Most furniture people feel that summer 
furniture should be presented to deal- 
crs im April, and winter furniture in 
fall. On the other hand, four shows a 
year are too many, most agree. 

Widdicomb Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, tipped its hand by withholding 
all its new developments from the sum- 
mer market, showing only its stock 
merchandise. “Stee other concerns 
are preparing a grand splash for the 
fall show. 
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Beer Takes Two Knocks 


Internal Revenue Service cracks down on “non-fat- 
tening” ad theme and odd-sized containers . . . Butter sales 
turn up . . . Burlington gets a merchandiser . . . Emerson's 


new pricing. 


The Internal Revenue Service, which 
menrnnt advertising and labeling of 
to and alcohol industries, has 
over the barrel on two counts. 

¢ It has cracked down on the low- 
calorie theme in beer advertising. 

¢ It is readying a campaign against 
the odd-size container such as the 
10-0z. can of beer. 

IRS started needling the brewers on 
their use of the non-fattening theme 
in carly 1953, on the ground that the 
ads misled the consumer. Now it 
has “advised” the industry to sto 
“promptly” further references to cal 
orie content or implications that a 
beer is non-fattening. 

At the same time, the government 
gave the brewers some leeway to permit 
them to switch their sales pitch without 
hardship. It will be another three or 
four months before all vestiges of the 
stay-slim campaign disappear. But IRS 
wll prepare cases of violation for prose- 
cution by the Justice Dept. if brewers 
continue the theme beyond a reason- 
able time. 

Internal Revenue got the data for its 
advertising crackdown from a consumer 
survey. Another consumer survey is 
responsible for the coming crackdown 
on the 10-0z. beer can. Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Blatz Brewing Co pio- 
neered the 10-0z. can. Their aim: To 
put a gg on beer in competi- 
tion with the lower-priced 12-0z can 
of local brew. Anheuser also came out 
with a four-fifths quart. 

Complaints about the new sizes be- 
gan to come to IRS. A survey showed 
that a “substantial” number of people 
thought they were getting a 12-0z. can 
—and that they were thus getting a “‘pre- 
mium™” beer at a price competitive 
with the local brews. 

Early in June IRS heid a hearing to 
get industry comments on a proposed 
rule to set up standard malt beverage 
sizes. This would limit beer packages 
to 7-0z., 12-0z., quart, pint, and half- 
gallon containers. Opposition to the 
proposal is spotty. Distilled spirits and 
wine are already under similar regula- 
tions. What's more, sales of the 14-oz. 
can have been disappointing. 

U.S. Brewers Foundation is bucking 
the .uie, though, apparently on the 
general grounds of opposing govern- 
ment regulation. Hearings will con- 
tinue on July 12, to allow IRS to 
complete a survey of its own—by Elmo 
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Roper—on how much the consumer is 
misled. 

It seems pretty certain that IRS will 
adopt the new rule, in about the form 
proposed. It will probably take formal 


action sometime in August. 
* 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, has branched 
into the consumer goods line with the 
purchase of Shopmaster, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, maker of power tools for the 
home workshop. J. & L. says this is the 
first step in a diversification program 
that it has been considering for some 
time. The machine toolmaker says that 
Shopmaster’s consumer and light indus- 
trial lines of equipment complement its 
own “in almost every respect.” 


Butter Picks Up 


Percent Share of Total Table Spread 
(Per Capita Ave. Consumption) 
100 ee , 


Gear 





1945 1954 
Oote: U.S, Dept. of Agricviture. @ovsiness ween 
PERMA RE ERIE BOE SC RRR BS eRe SO 


Last year’s upturn in butter consump- 
tion rs slight enough on the chart 
above, but dairy farmers like its looks. 

Butter had its heyday way back in 
1939. That year, U.S. civilians ate up 
17.2 tb. per capita. Last year, despite 
the increase over 1953, they consumed 
only 9 Ib. ‘Total consumption, too, 
peaked in 1939—at 2.3-billion Ib. There- 
after, this figure sank to a low in 1952 





of 1.3-billion Ib., has been picking up 
a little since then, 

World War I 

itor, rine, 
Gon conde "veageioed four points for 
butter against only two for . Since 
the war, lower price and steadily im- 
proving quality have helped boost mar- 
garine’s sales. Then, in 1950, repeal 
of the federal sales tax on margarine 
gave it an extra fillip. 

Whether butter’s downtrend has 
been halted for nobody knows. 
Some dairy people believe that the 
trend of consumers to upgrade their 
buying is on butter’s side. Margarine 
manufacturers are upgrading, too, 
though. With companies such as Lever 
Bros. bringing out quality margarines 
(BW—June.1 55,970), it’s anybody's 
guess how the battle will go. 


butter’s com- 
the ground; ra- 


Choice of Herman D. Ruhm, Jr., as 


new president of mg oy Industries, 
Inc., is another sign that the textile 
industry is getting strongly sales-con- 
scious. 

Ruhm comes to the company from 
the presidency of Bates Mfg. Co. He 
is considered primarily a merchandiser. 
The two Burlington presidents before 
him—Spencer Love and J. C. Cowan, 
Jr., are both production men. Love 
doubled as chairman of the board and 
president. Cowan, who is vice-chair- 
man of the board, continues to head 
the company’s manufacturing commit- 
tee—the nerve center of its production 
operation. 

A Burlington man says, “This doesn’t 
mean we are shifting all our emphasis 
from production to sales, Both of them 
are getting the electric needle, Sales 
are getting it a little bit more.” 

He pce. beled it this way: "r until 
seven or eight years ago, Burlington 
was a grey goods compeny. Then it 
went into finishing, and oer ay own 
finished goods. Involved as it has been 
in production processes, it hasn’t had 
time to build the performance and 
knowhow in sales that it has achieved 
in manufacturing. 


“Radical” new pricing policy—is 
boasted by Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp. For one thing, Emerson 
says, from now on it will absorb freight 
charges on its products, instead of pass- 
ing them along to the public through 
wholesalers and distributors and dealers. 
For another, Emerson is knocking the 
odd-priced 95¢ tail off its product line, 
Its list prices will end in round dollar 
numbers—$28, $34, and so on. Emer- 
son says that these moves will mean 
lower prices to “50% of the popula- 


tion.” 
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The Oils: 





From Sept., 1953 to year- 
end, 1954, both oil groups 
poced the industrials .. . 








.-- But both groups slumped 
below the industrials in 











... Mow they ore 
back in a position of 
market leadership 
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Last Minute Recruit for Bulls 


The chart above reflects what may 
well be one of the most important 
shifts in the 1955 bull market—the re- 
vival, just in the last three wecks, of 
investors’ interest in the vital petroleum 
group 

Through the first five and a half 
months of this year, the oils as a group 
generally lagged behind the industrials; 
and shares of the crude producers 
laggcd much further back than those 
of the integrated companies. Because 
this group weighs heavily in practically 
any industrial stock average you might 
name, its sluggishness in this period had 
a lot to do with the backing and fillin 
of the averages. To keep the avinal 
average moving upward at all, other 
groups had to run fast to make up for 
the lack of pep in the oils 

Now the oils have climbed back into 
the driver’s seat, One investment trust 
analyst notes happily, “! wouldn't be 
at all surprised to see the oils spark 
the whole market for the next six 
months, at least.” 

* Attractions—One reason for the re- 


vival of interest in the oils is, of course, 
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that they did lag behind the rest of 
the market for some time, and now, in 
terms of both price-carnings ratios and 
vields, they look relatively attractive. 
And then, with inflation fears priming 
the market, the oils look attractive, for 
they have always been highly regarded 
as “a “inflation investments.” 
asically, however, the reasons for 
the renewed interest in oils are tied to 
the economics of the industry—and they 
are the other-side-of-the-coin of the very 
reasons that kept the group from par- 
ticipating in the market's recent rise to 
new bull market highs. 
¢ Three Groups—The composition of 
the petroleum industry itself makes it 
hard to generalize about industry prob- 
lems. ‘There are three basic groups of 
companies in the oil business: crude 
producers, integrated domestic com- 
panies, and the so-called international 
pour. The domestic crude producers, 
ike Amerada Petroleum Corp., for in- 
stance, have no refining capacity as a 
rule, and sell their crude to one of the 
refining companies. Their customers 
are generally those companies in the 


integrated group, which have doth re- 
fining and marketing facilities, such as 
Atlantic Refining Co., or Sinclair Oil 
Corp. Finally, there is the powerful 
international group—Gulf Oil Co., 
Standard Oil (N. J.), Texas Co. 
Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Ine., and 
Standard Oil of California. These 
companies dominate both the world 
and domestic picture, get much of their 
crude from huge overseas sources, such 
as Gulfs Kuwait reserves, or Jersey 
Standard’s Venezuelan wells. 

Last year, the international group's 
earnings and gross income held up bet- 
ter than those of cither the crude pro- 
ducers cr integrated companies, largely 
because they profited most from the 
7% tise in foreign demand, while 
growth of domestic demand slum 
off sharply from its post-World War 
II average of 5% to around 1%. 

The drop in the growth of U.S. de- 
mand was the key to the whole petro- 
leum problem last year. The Korean 
War had caused an acceleration of 
productive capacity above the high 
post-World War II rate, and the 1% 
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TERRITOMIAL GALES PROGRESS 











“Personally conducted tour” .. . that’s exactly what 
your order gets, on its way through the Bristol mills. 
One man takes it from mail or phone straight 
through to box car or one of Bristol’s own trailer 
rigs that serve a 250-mile radius overnight —So your 
order does no “‘desk-hopping” . . . keeps steadily on 
the move ... gets on its way to you before bigger 
organizations could finish processing the paperwork. 

But how does a middle-size mill do such a king- 
size job? Because, here at Bristol, there’s no long 
“chain of command” .. . just a top team of re- 








And now... BRASGS FORGINGS, too... 

The Bristol Brass Corporati the acquisition of Accurate 

Brass Company, 73rd Ave. & 88th St., Brooklyn 27, New York. 
“How do you know it can’t be forged?” 











»*--On the other hand, 
there are times when 1 head 
is better than 10 


sponsible men, experienced both in mill and sales 
procedure who have the authority as well as the 
ability to get things done the “quickest way”. And 
Bristol mill men will respect your specs to the dot... 
see to it that your successive orders are identical both 
dimensionally and physically. The burden of proof 
is on us...80 call Bristol, Conn. (Ludlow 3-$246) 
er your nearest Bristol Brass distributor . . . today. 

THE BrRIsToL BRASS CORPORATION has been mak- 
ing Brass strip, rod and wire here in Bristol, Con- 
necticut since 1850, and has offices and warehouses 
in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. The Bristol Brass 
Corporation of California, 1217 East 6th St., Los 
Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass Corporation of Ohio, 
1607 Broadway, Dayton. 
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A Mercury Clutch solves all these power 
transmission problems for makers of gas- 
oline or electric motor-driven products: 
* EXCLUSIVE VELVETOROUE eviemeticelly ap- 


plies maximum terque during starting. Permits 
ne-loed'’ sterting. Allows smooth pick-up. 
* Sliminetes westefel ‘ever-powering.” Lets 
emotler motors de bigger jobe—lest longer. . . 
vee less current. 


© Positive, ne-slip drive 

* Simply designed—iow cost. 

Tell us about your product. We'll send complete 

lutch information without obligation. 
DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 

Avtomatic Steel 5, inc. 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 
1221 Camden Ave., 5.W., Canton 6, Obie 





The Chair With a Good Write Arm S 


TABLET-ARM CHAIR 
counene OY BLAIR 


wide variety of 
upholstery materials 
and colors 







- 
: 
Model 


| The Blair Teblet-Arm 
76-18 % 


Chair is ideal for con- 
ference rooms, class 
rooms, sales meetings—- wherever people sit 
down to listen ond to write. The heovily- 
upholstered back and coll-spring seat provide 
relaxing comfort which means less fidgeting, a 
more attentive audience. The tablet arm is 
topped with handsome Micarta— tough, cig- 
orette-resistant and doodle. proof. The welded 
aluminum frame is feather light but practically 
indestructible. 


Compare for price —for quality —for style. 
You'll find thet @lair's chead a mile! 


Write for complete information. 








rise in demand last year simply wasn’t 
adequate to keep the tremendous plant 
pring at full capacity. Crude capacity 
ast year expanded another 6.5% de- 
— the slackening demand, and soon 
the industry was faced with a bad crude 
inventory problem, although in reality 
it wasn't too much worse than in pre- 
vious years. What made it seem worse 
was that many industry seers had been 
so confident of another fine year, that 
the slump caught them with their re- 
fineries geared to another year of peak 
demand growth. 

«Cut in Crude—The first thing the 
industry did last year was to cut back 
crude production. This was done 
mainly via pro-rationing by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which controls 
crude production in the biggest pro- 
ducing state in the country. Texas 
wells had only 194 producing days in 
1954 compared with 236 in 1953. 

While regulation forced the crude 
producers to cut back production, the 
companies that make their money 
through sales of refined products to 
consumers weren't readily able to trim 
production. Thus, while prices of crude 
oil held steady through the year be- 
cause of the production cuts, prices 
of refined sl from gasoline to 
home heating fuels, were slashed in a 
wave of price wars centering around 
gasoline in mid-summer of last year. 
his action cut gross profit margins te 
an average of 91¢ per bbl. for oil -re- 
finers, the lowest mark since 1949. The 
price cuts put plenty of pressure on 
carnings among the domestic U.S. 
refiners last year, but the death of 
excess profits taxes helped them out to 
a large extent. 

* Inventories —Inventories were 

cut back hard late last year, and 
shimped right through to January of 
this year. But the earlier inventory 
wot and uncertainties abeut the 
yusiness recovery and its effect on 
demand for oil products kept the oil 
shares below the market toward the 
end of last year. When inventory levels 
started tilting upward again last Feb- 
tuary, many Wall Streeters gloomily laid 
off the oils, “It wasn’t that we sold 
any oil shares,” one institutional in- 
vestor points out, “but we just didn’t 
buy any new shares.” 

What worried investors even more 
than the renewal of the inventory 
pile p, was the simultaneous hot pace 
of refinery runs. Demand in the first 
quarter sailed along at a clip of 9.2- 
million bbl. daily, a nse of 6.5% over 
the first quarter of 1954. This was fine, 
as far as interested Streeters were con- 
cemed, but when refinery runs tilted 
upwards, too, they couldn't understand 
it. 

Industry spokesmen don't agree that 
the refinery pace is too fast, or that 
the inventory problem is necessarily of 


overwhelming proportions. This was 
underlined by the fact that gasoline 
inventories were allowed to climb to 
a peak of 185-million bbl. in April— 
with a big slump in many oil shares— 
yet industry leaders professed no alarm 
over the situation. 

¢ Undervalued—Now it looks as though 
they might be right. Inventories have 
been chopped into heavily since carly 
April, and many investors now believe 
that inventories will be controlled. 
Coupling this with the fact that the oils 
appear undervalued relative to the rest 
of the market, you have a sharp pickup 
in oil shares (chart, page 48). 

But there has been at least one 
skeptical voice raised from Wall Street 
about the present petroleum situation. 
This was m the petroleum survey of 
the influential Chase Manhattan Bank, 
which thinks that inventories and refin- 
ery runs are both too high. Demand 
for all products in May was up 8.9% 
over a year earlier, the survey points 
out, but last year was abnormally low, 
and the gain isn’t anything more than 
“. . , a resumption, after last year's 
lag, of the growth trend in evidence 
during the postwar period.” 

The Chase Manhattan survey goes 
on to indicate that supply has actually 
outstripped demand through the first 
five months of this year, despite the 
inventory situation, and suggests that 
the producion rate is too high. lhe 
allowable crude production rate in Texas 
is higher this ate than June, 1954, 
despite two less days of allowed produc- 
tion. Most of the crude is needed to 
satisfy refinery demands, but if refin- 
cries don’t slow down, the survey says, 
the crude inventory problem will flower 
afresh to plague the industry. Sounding 
a final dire note on inventory levels, the 
survey says, “While not necessarily 
‘burdensome now, the current level 
suggests there may be trouble during 
the third quarter—unless new supply 
should be further reduced.” 

Im Levels—How much “new 
supply” might be further reduced de- 
ds to a large extent on imports. 
ast year, imports totaled 13% of 
total U.S. consumption, with the inter- 
national group grabbing the lion’s share 
of the business. There is plenty of 
concern about the import situation, 
which is snarled in domestic and inter- 
national politics. The President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy recently recom- 
mended that imports be held to last 
vear's levels, and on the basis of this 
request, some international companies 
have slacked off somewhat in imports. 
A spokesman for the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. forecasted last week that 
unless imports were cut back, crude oil 
production in the U.S. would have 
to be cut by 250,000 bbl. a day in the 
second half of this year. 
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Syracuse U. burns coal the modern 
way for dependable steam supply 


Over the past decade, there has been a growing demand 
on the steam plant at Syracuse University. Not only has the 
university itself expanded rapidly, but six hospitals on or 
adjacent to the campus depend on university facilities for 
steam. When the original steam plant proved inadequate 
(total output 190,000 Ibs. per hr.), the university built a 
completely up-to-date unit to replace it. 


The internal operation of this new plant is as modern as 
its panel and glass exterior. An automatic handling system 
delivers the coal from hopper to bunker to pulverizer to 
boiler. A pneumatic-type integral combustion control 
system operates the boilers automatically. A pneumatic 
disposal system removes fly ash and cinder ash automati- 
cally. Today Syracuse University is assured an adequate 
steam supply —capacity 300,000 Ibs. per hr.—and a clean, 
economical operation in the process. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a new 
one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel costs 

find out how coal, burned the modern way, compares to 
other fuels. Why not talk to a consulting engineer or your 


nearest coal distributor? Their advice may save you thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 


facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar. 


Automatic coal and ash handling systems can result in 
a virtually labor-free plant. 


Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 

In most indusirial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

















PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


Think 
it Over 


Because the reputation of your product depends 
on its components, it is vital thet your supplier 
have standards of integrity as grzat as your own. 


If your product requires tubing or tubular-shaped 
parts you will find thot Wolverine is this kind of 
supplier. Wolverine is a trusted source of supply 
to leading firms and industries. Products include 
finned and prime surface tubing in copper, alumi- 
num and electric-welded steal in a wide range of 
sizes and alloys. Services include fabrication 
facilities that con meet your toughest specifica- 
tions—save you time and money. 


Yes, think it over . . . and you'll place your next 
tubing order with Wolverine. For complete infor- 
mation write for our General Products Catalog. 


WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in Detroit, Michigan 
and Decatur, Alabama. 


WOLVERINE TUBE 


DIVIGION OF CALUMET @ HECLA, INC 
Manufacturers of Quulity- Contwlled Tubing 
and Extwded Aluminum Shaper 


COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL 


First Billion-Dollar Bank 
Due for Philadelphia 


Philadelphia seems to be headed for 
its first billion-dollar bank. 

Last week directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. for Banking & Trusts, second 
largest local bank, and First National 
Bank, fifth biggest and holder of the 
first national bank charter, voted to 
merge the two institutions. According 
to Mar. 30, 1955 figures, the combined 
bank would have resources ff $1,032- 
million, deposits of $921-million, and 
capital funds of $74-million. 

Stockholders will be asked to approve 
the proposals at special ymectings on 
Sept. 19. Of course, approval of the 
regulatory authorities is also required. 
But no trouble is expected here. 

Under the merger agreement the 
Pennsylvania Co. would take over the 
First National via a share-for-share ex- 
change of stock. Combined operations 
of the pair would be carried on by a 
newly chartered state bank to be 
known as the First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. 

A main reason for the merger, re- 
ports the Pennsylvania Co.: Local 
growth “makes necessary bigger banks 

. in order to finance huge building 
programs and to take care of loan re- 
quirements of large size.” Through the 
merger “it will be possible to handle 
such large—(financing) . . . within the 

. area. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





OF COPPER, 





Dividends of the giants: General 
Motors and AT&T, the two biggest 
U.S. nonfinancial corporations, paid 
out $851.8-million to stockholders 
last year, according to The Exchange, 
official publication of the Big Board. 
This year the two titans are expected 
to turn loose even more spending 
money—$595-million or possibly more. 
. 
C.LT. Financial Corp. (BW—Jun.4'55, 
p102) has widened its loan business to 
include the financing of college educa- 
tions. It has acquired, for about 4,000 
shares of its stock (now selling at 
around $48), The Tuition Plan, Inc., 
a company founded in 1938 to provide 
installment financing a tuition 
and other academic fees of schools and 
colleges. 
. 

May wasn't so good as April for the 
open-end investment trusts. New share 
sales were off 71%, while redemptions 
held about even. So new-money te- 
ceipts (sales less redemptions) fell from 
$60-million to down below $45-million, 
a 26% drop. 
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Relaxing quiet helps boost sales in the Park & Shop Super Market. The’ 
Cushiontone ceiling soaks up as much as 75% of disturbing noise—and at 
surprisingly low cost. Like all pemstetng acoustical materials, Cushion- 


tone is readily installed with lighting a 


A fireproof acoustical os of Travertone quiets the sales 
r 


area of the Will Sales jewe 


y and appliance store. Trav- 


air-conditioning fixtures. 


ertone’s smartly fissured, white paint surface can be 
washed or repainted without seriously affecting the mate- 
rial’s high acoustical efficiency. 


A Full Random pattern of perforations gives this Minatone 
ceiling a modern, “unbroken” appearance. Minatone adds 
undisturbed quiet as well as iad leche to the Bell Brothers 
Shoe Store. 1e material's mineral fiber composition is in- 


combustible, meets any fire-safety code, 


Louisville Shoppers Sold on Quiet 


Comfort and convenience are funda- 
mental to modern shopping center sell- 
ing. You see examples everywhere at 
Louisville's Iroquois Plaza Center, 
from the huge parking area for 1200 
cars to the mary stores sound condi- 
tioned with Armstrong ceilings. 

To give shoppers the added comfort 
of quiet, different types of ceilings were 
selected for different areas. For ex- 
ample, acoustical ceilings of Armstrong 
Travertone were chosen for store areas 
where distinctive appearance was a 
primary consideration. This mineral 
wool tile is handsomely fissured, re- 


* TRADE-MARK 


sembling travertine marble. Efficient 
as well as attractive, Travertone soaks 
up as much as 80% of the disturbing 
noise that strikes it. 

In some stores, where the fire-safety 
of mineral fiber was desired, but a more 
modern appearance wanted, Arm- 
strong Minatone was selected. Mina- 
tone has Armstrong's exclusive Full 
Random pattern of noise-trapping per- 
forations and, like Travertone, is com- 
pletely incombustible. 

Armstrong Cushiontone was used in 
cases where large areas were to be 
sound conditioned economically. 


Cushiontone is a perforated wood fiber 
tile that’s surprisingly low in both in- 
stallation and maintenance costs, 
Travertone, Minatone, and Cushivon- 
tune are three of Armstrong's complete 
line of acoustical materials, each with 
special features designed to meet vary- 
ing needs. For complete information, 
call your Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor, He'll be glad to give you help- 
ful advice and an estimate without ob- 
ligation. For the free booklet, “Arm- 
strong Acoustical Materials,” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4207 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® Travertone* 


Arrestone® Minatone® CorkousticC® Perforated Asbestos Board 








’ Electric Power Production 







A Trillion Kwh. in 


The electric power industry is setting 
its sights on production of a trillion kwh. 
of electric power by 1965, according to 
the Edison Electric Institute, trade as- 
sociation for the power industry. 





65 


In the past 10 years, power output has 
doubled, and it’s expected to double 
again in the next 10 years. About six 
years ago, attainment of 1-trillion kwh. 
was not expected until 1979. 


The Auto Sales Pattern’ 


Ford Still Ahead in ’55 





New passenger car registrations for the 
first four months show Ford still in the 
lead, with 463,949 sales to 443,798 
Chevrolets. This compares with 410,248 
Fords and 412,858 Chevrolets in the 
1954 period, But, Ward's Automotive 
Reports expects Chevrolet to take the 
lead when May has been tallied up, 


54 


Also notable is a shift to the medium- 
priced cars. In the first four months, 
sales of Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth 
amounted to 51.6% of all cars sold, 
compared with 56.4% last year. Buick, 
Olds, Pontiac, Mercury, and Dodge now 
hold 36.3% of the market, compared 
with 31.2% last year. 











LUKENS HELPS 
LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


Lukens’ responsibility in your 
equipment picture is to back up 
the equipment builder. As the 
world’s leading producer of spe- 
cialty steel plate and plate prod- 
ucts, our job is to work closely 
and individually with qualified 
builders on problems of mate- 
rials selection and special con- 
siderations of fabrication and 
design. We believe you get bet- 
ter, more efficient equipment as 
a result. 


Take steel plates, for ¢xam- 
ple. Your builders get from us 
the widest and heaviest plates 
rolled anywhere, Extra widths 
mean improved fabricating 
practices and construction with 
fewer joints. Heavy plates make 
possible equipment that with- 
stands the higher pressures of 
many of today’s advanced 
processes. 

In addition te carbon and 
alloy steel plate, Lukens sup- 
plies your builders with eco- 
nomical clad steels, money- 
saving steel plate components 
and the widest range of styles 
and sizes of heads. With these 
specialties, and assistance in ap- 
plying them, we back up the 
builders’ contributions to in- 
creased production efficiency. 

If you would like to know 
more about cost cutting 
through equipment moderniza- 
tion, outline your problem to 
the Manager, Marketing Serv- 
ice, 747 Lukers Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 


Time to 
take it off the 
sales force? 


Who “carries” old equipment? Who but = f 
your salesmen? The selling price they're , 5 | > - 
saddled with reflects manufacturing costs. af J 
And in today’s competitive economy, that ‘ 
price plus product quality must equal J 
customer acceptance .. . or else! 

There’s no room in this equation 
for out-moded machines. Even 
though equipment “costs you nothing” 
in your plant, it can still cost you we 
everything in sales. 

Qualified equipment builders know 
sound, economic solutions to this problem. 
Working with your engineers and consultants, 
they apply specialized resources and 
knowledge to your particular needs, help 


you gain a competitive edge. 





Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS - HEADS - PLATE SHAPES - FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 














Monthly price average of sensitive 
industrial raw materials 1948-1955 


(1st three months). Source: Moody's 
investors Service 























Fortunately, material and production 
costs for a world commodity like chemical 
cellulose need not fluctuate suddenly nor 
violently. Fortunately, too, Rayonier’s pro- 
duction efficiency and control of its raw 
material resources permit the continuous 
lowering of effective costs by the historic 
American formula of providing products of 





Per ton prices for Hicolor, a 
Rayonier quality product, 
1948-1955. 


Message biont used by permission of 0.C.A, Communicatons, inc, 


higher and higher quality with little or no 
price increase. 

Whipsawing chemical cellulose prices in 
world markets is common. But Rayonier 
believes its policy of continually lowering the 
effective costs of using its products makes 
the only realistic contribution to both proe- 
essor and ultimate consumer. 


ccllulbade Chemetliy 





Executive and General Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




























Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 





Helps Improve 
Safety Record 
400% in 
Steel Mill! 


Putting color to work in 
Jones & Laughiin’s 

cold finishing department 
increases safety record 
from 1,027,000 man-hours 
without time-loss accidents 
te an ail-time high 

of 4,856,579! 








BY MAKING workers more safety 
conscious, focusing their attention 
and minimizing fatigue, Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS has helped to 
lower the accident rate phenomenally 
in the cold finishing department of the 
Pittsburgh Works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


During the time this department 
was painted according to ordinary 
shop practice, its best safety record 
was 1,027,000 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident. Since being re- 
painted according to COLOR DY- 
NAMICS, its safety record has zoomed 
to an all-time high of 4,858,579 hours. 
An increase in safety of nearly 400%! 


“Neturally, we are very pleased 
with such improvement in our work- 
ers’ safety,” comments Superintend- 
ent Joe Seyler, of the mill's cold 
finishing department. “But we believe 


Forests of huge pipes in pump and boiler houses of J & L's Pittsburgh Works 
are easier to identify since pump lines were pointed in dark green with 
black bands, and vacuum lines in yellow with bands of green and white. 


that this is just one of many benefits 
that have resulted from putting color 
to work the COLOR DYNAMICS 
way. By using eye-rest colors on 
Stationary or non-critical parts of 
machines we have made these areas 
seem to recede. By contrast, moving 
or critical parts have been made to 
stand out. Our operators see their 
jobs better. With less eye strain there 
is less fatigue, and lessened fatigue 
results in more and better productivity. 


“Eye-rest and morale-buliding 
colors on walls and ceilings have 


Get a FREE ENGINEERED COLOR STUDY of Your Plant! 


@ Send for our free book which explains simply 
end dearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
presents scores of practico! suggestions on how 
to apply its principles. Better still, call your 


' 
ii} 
4 


necrest Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Company branch 
ond ask to hove o representotive give you a 
comprehensive engineered color study of your 
plant without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon. 


) PirtspuRGH PAINTS 


PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


provided more pleasing surroundings 
that have enhanced the morale of our 
workers. They take pride in keeping 
their work areas cleaner and more 
orderly, thus simplifying housekeep- 
ing. And we get all these benefits 
without paying any more than con- 
ventional maintenance painting has 
cost us.” 


Why not test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? 
Paint a machine—or a department or 
two—and see the difference it makes 
in eficiency, morale and safety. 


Send For FREE Book! 


—— heave your representative 
I for « Celer namics Survey 
itheut ob! igw our part 
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ALBERT NICKERSON, a marketing man, takes over as Socony acquires . . 


New: President, Name 


Albert L. Nickerson (above) became 
president of Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., on Tuesday, and his choice by the 
board of directors symbolizes Socony’s 
new stress on marketing 

B. Brewster Jennings, who had been 
president and chief executive officer 
since he returned from a Washington 
assignment in 1944, came up through 
the transportation side of Socony. He 
now becomes chairman and retains the 
title of chief executive. 

Previous chairman, 65-year-old George 
V. Holton, a lawyer, retires now. 
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Nickerson, 44, has spent almost his 
whole business career in the marketing 
side of Socony. He went from Harvard 
to a $19-a-week job as gas station at 
tendant, then worked his way up 
through domestic and foreign market 
ing operations. Most recently he has 
headed the company’s foreign sales 
* Division of Duties—During his presi 
dency, Jennings was also chief execu 
tive. As one management expert de 
scribed it: “Holton concerns himself 
with strengthening the company’s right 
to do business; Jennings does the busi 





For hand-in-glove 
mileage 


be sure to order 
Jomacs 


Flexibility and hard wear are 
qualities that make Jomac® 
Work Gloves your best buy in 
hand protection, Describe your 
plant operations, temperature 
conditions, etc., and we'll gladly 
recommend an economical 
Jomac for the job, and send you a 
free sample pair. Jomac Inc., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 644—SAPETY CUFF 
GLOVES, made of extra-heavy Jomac 
cloth, give maximum protection to 
workers’ hands. They outwear leather 
gloves, retain flexibility, can be 
cleaned and reconditioned many 
times. Reversible —fit either hand, 
any two make a pair. 


It pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 


Plants in Philadeiphia, Pa., and Warsaw, ind. 
IN CANADA: Safety Supply Company Toronto 
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"1H BEST SCREW 
HAS A 

SOUTHERN ACCENT 
ON SERVICE 









Even the Quality Screw can cost y 
by not being there when you need 
why Southern accents Service: 

© Prompt Shipment 

© Secure Packing 

@ One Source 

© Free Lubrication (for screws in bulk) 
Weed Serews * Stove Bolts * Machine Screws 


A458 Tapping Screws * Roll-Thread Carriage Bolts 
Hanger Bolts * Dowel Screws 


for tree samples and stock let-—write Bex 1360-Wi 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
New York 


Warehouses 


Chieage Dalles Les Anjetes 





'|who the owners are, where they are, what they want to 
sell or trade, prices, terms, earnings, etc. Contains thou- 
pands of opportunities from $5000 to 


i 














Write fer toot Me. 00 Metionel Business & 
lLeuchenge, 3400 Wilshire Givd., LA. 56, Cold. | 





THINK 


of “clues” 

in BUSINESS WEEK 

(it's classified advertising) 
when you have executive 
or junior executive posi- 
tions to fill 


Information? 

Just Write: 
“clues” 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














EVEN BUILDER'S SIGN on midtown Socony headquarters, now building, gets changed. 


ness.” Insiders guess that, after a 
transitional year or so, Jennings will 
turn the chief executive title over to 
the new president and devote himself 
exclusively to the traditional job of 
Socony board chairman: promoting the 
company at the highest levels. 

Meanwhile, Nickerson finds himself 
in the middle of a toe-to-toe battle 
with the Texas Co. for markets, both 
domestic and foreign. Socony’s Mobil- 
gas is still the largest-selling branded 
gasoline, the company claims, but 
Texaco is challenging. Last year, each 
grossed about $1.6-billion in sales. 
¢ Time of Nickerson comes in 
at a time of changes that amount, in 
tradition-sensitive Socony, to a revolu- 
tion: 

¢ Next spring, the company aban- 
dons its 70-year-old headquarters at 26 
Broadway in lower Manhattan, for a 
42-story midtown skyscraper it is build- 
ing. 

¢ Refinery operations are being 
pushed into new areas, such as the state 
of Washington (BW—Nov.13'54,p110). 

* Marketing of Mobilgas and 
other products is being st up over- 
seas. The company is a in 
Sweden, Great Britain, and Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

¢ The company is putting into 
effect its change of name—from Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. to Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Inc.—approved by the stock- 
holders last A i 
* Purpose—All these events acd up to 
Socony’s growth, and its emphasis on 
marketing. The company’s name change 
is a good example of management's 
new awareness of the importance of 
product identification. 

This is a field where Socony has had 
trouble. In 1931, Socony was a well- 
known abbreviation of Standard Oil 
Co. of N. Y., one of John D. Rocke- 
feller’s group of companies. Mobiloil 


was an equally well-known brand name 
for the lubricant produved and marketed 
by Vacuum Oil Co. Then the two com- 
panies merged as Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc. Vacuum’s new brand name, 
Mobilgas, was adopted for the motor 
fuel. 

Besides Mobiloil and Mobilgas, sev- 
eral other products developed around 
the root name: Mobilube, Mobilheat, 
Mobilfiuid, and others. “But how,” 
asked the advertising people, “can any- 
body tell that they are products of 
Socony-Vacuum?” 

Long Struggle—For 15 years there 
was a running fight between the mar- 
keting staff and the traditionalists over 
changing the company name to fit the 
om name. Always, until this year, 
the traditionalists beat down the sug- 
gestion. 

However, statistical proof was piling 
up on the side of the innovators. In 
1947, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., So- 
cony’s principal source of research on 
the consumer market, ran across many 
cases where the link between brand and 
convene was unknown to the customer. 

olitz decided to focus some testing on 
this point, and the results were so un- 
favorable that he reported: “My recom- 
mendation would be to concentrate, 
in the future, deliberately on the name 
Mobil. The . . . most efficient approach 
would include a change of the company 
name in such a way that ‘Mobil’ be- 
comes the most important stem.” 
¢ Confusion—F ar ee linking Mobil 
products with Socony-Vacuum, the sur- 
veys showed, customers either didn’t 
know who made the products or else 
they credited the company’s competi- 


tors. “This > Lagat said Chmn. 
Holton, “too often to be merely hu- 
morous.” 


Socony-Vacuum, despairing of build- 
ing up the Mobil connection, then 
pushed the Mobil brand name even 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


Licking sheet steel problems for 77 years 


Somewhere along the line, a steelmaker must make the same 
decision a doctor must make. Specialist or general practitioner? 
Granite City Steel decided 77 years ago to concentrate its 
time, skill and equipment into just one product—the best 
flat-rolied steei on the market. 


This specialization has produced many benefits for Granite 
City Steel customers. Sheet steei buyers in Middle America 
have consistently found the right auswer to their problems 
here—quicker and less expensively than they could at more 
diversified mills. Your sheet steel order never competes with 
other products at Granite City Steel. It gets the undivided 
attention of experts. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. 


| 


GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


A sosidiary of Granite City St 

















Automatic Records set you straight! 


Not knowing the location of a vital carload 
of freight can cause a great deal of con- 
fusion and worry. Automatic Records, a 
feature of B&O Sentinel Service, is solving 
this problem for B&O shippers and receiv- 
ers. When interruptions occur, both are 
automatically notified, then advised again 
of reforwardings. 


Automatic Records is made possible 
through the utilization of an advanced sys- 
tem of communication. B&O lines are 
covered by an efficient modern network to 
speed information or car movement. 


Take advantage of all the features 
of B&O Sentinel Service. You'll receive 
more than city-to-city dependability. You 
get siding-to-siding dependability —based on 
precise published schedules. 


Ask our man! 











Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


THOSE WHO KNOW...USE THE B80! 








more aggressively and exclusively in its 
advertising. And continuing surveys by 
Politz showed that the public tended 
less and less to relate the brand to the 
maker. In a survey last fall, less than 
half of those queried knew what gas 
was sold by Socony-Vacuum,; about half 
knew that Mobilgas was sold by Socony- 
Vacuum or its two domestic subsid- 
iaries, Magnolia Petroleum Co. and 
General Petroleum Corp. 

Even in error, the respondents to this 
interview pointed the way out for the 
company. ‘Mobilgas,” they usually 
said, “is sold by the Mobilgas Co.” 
¢ The Big Change—Socony-Vacuum 's 
top brass agreed to accept Politz’ advice 
to work “Mobil” into the company 
name. The directors formed a team 
with two jobs: (1) to select a new name 
built around the brand, and (2) to put 
the change into effect. Only the first 
job has been completed; though the 
company name was officially changed 
this spring, much changing of | sta- 
tionery and repainting of signs remains 
to be done. 

James M. Vicary Co., market research 
specialists, was retained to make up 
and test a new name with consumers. 
In field tests, six possibilities were 
offered: Mobil Oil, Mebil Petroleum, 
Mobil Vacuum, Socony Mobil, Sovac 
Mobil, and Essvee Mobil. The idea was 
to find out if any of these rang a bell 
with the public; and if none, what other 
combination might be more accept 
able. 

Vicary’s tests proved that Mobil was, 
indeed, a well-known brand name but 
wasn't identified with Socony. Vicar) 
therefore suggested that Mobil be 
coupled with Socony in a new company 
name. This pleased the directors, who 
wanted anyway to retain Socony for its 
recognition among industrial customers 
and the financial community. 
¢ Everybody Happy—Thus the directors 
arrived at a corporate name that as 
sured the continuity of Socony and 
cashee in on the market acceptance of 
Mobil as a brand name. At the stock 
holders’ meeting in April, 99% of the 
shares voted were counted in favor of 
the new name 

Now the 10-man name-change com 
mittee is following up all the details 
listings in states, possible changes of 
subsidiary names, stationery, legal docu 
ments, signs of some 35,000 service 
stations and on thousands of trucks, 
tankers, and buildings. From survey to 
revision of the last nameplate, the 
change will probably cost well over 
$300,000. 

Some peopie, both mside and outside 
the company, don’t even think this is 
the last name change. They regard So 
cony Mobil Oi! Co., Inc. as perhaps 
only a transitional name, a step on the 
way to eventual adoption of Mobil 
as the sole corporate title. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





American Management Assn. 
named new vice-presidents to head up 
four of its divisions. They are: Alden 
G. Roach (U.S. Steel Corp.), general 
management; Roy L. Jacobus (Ford 
Motor Co.), insurance; Robert K. Muel- 
ler (Monsanto Chemical Co.), manu- 
facturing; and S$. T. Harris (Texas In- 
struments, Inc.), marketing. 

+ 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
plans to dangle a new incentive in front 
of its salesmen—stock bonuses. These 
would be tied to increases in business, 
new accounts, and over-all performance. 
Holeproof figures that an enterprisin 
salesman could realize $1,000 in stoc 
in a year’s time, in addition to his 
regular commissions. 


. 

Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia 
developer of oil refining processes, has 
hiked its infringement suit against 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., to $53- 
million. This makes it one of the 
largest equity actions in the petroleum 
industry's history. Houdry alleges 
Socony violated a confidence in licens- 
ing a process infringing 11 of its pat- 
ents. 

° 
General Electric this week increased its 
board to 18. The new members are 
Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor 
Co., and Gilbert W. Humphrey, vice- 
president of M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land coal and iron ore producer, 

+ 
American Oil Co. will give $35,000 this 
vear to privately financed Eastern col- 
leges. American's unrestricted gift fol- 
lows the trend by business to (1) make 
money available to state and regional 
issociations ef private colleges, which 
steer the funds to the seteamale 
in greatest need, and (2) provide finan- 
cial aid to liberal arts, as well as tech- 
nical schools. 

” 


Back to business: Continental Oil Co., 
Houston, has hired Chester H. Lauck, 
better known as “Lum” of the “Lum 
and Abner” radio and movie comedy 
team as executive assistant to represent 
the company at community affairs, as 
an after-dinner speaker, and as master 
of ceremonies at conventions. Lauck, 
before he became an entertainer, was 
1 banker and businessman in Arkansas. 
. 
Silex Co., Hartford (Conn.) coffee- 
making equipment manufacturer, plans 
to merge with Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia maker of housewares, if 
stockholders of both companies approve 
the plan just worked out by their 
directors. The meetings will be on 


Aug. 29. 
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Air condition more space per dollar! 


Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 


It takes more than cooling power 
to give you full value for your air 
conditioning dollar. 

It takes proper air circulation, 
too. That's why you get more com- 
fort for your money with a Master- 
matic Frigidaire Conditioner. 

"Great Circle Cooling” gets all 
the crisp, cool, filtered air up, out 
and around, into every square foot 
of area where it can circulate freely 
and scientifically. Wastes no cool- 
ing. Creates no annoying drafts or 
blasts of cold air. 


Saves you money, too 
Besides cooling larger areas more 
efficiently with full use of its cool- 
ing power, Frigidaire also saves 
money on operating costs. The care- 
ful balancing of the Multipath 


ends wasteful half-way air conditioning 


cooling unit with the famous XD 
Meter-Miser Compressor squeezes 
every possible degree of cooling 
power from every dollar's worth of 
electricity. Compressor warranted 
for 5 years. 

Four-way air distribution hood 
may save you money, too, since it 
often eliminates the need for special 
grilles and ducts, 

Other features are the sturdy all 
steel construction, quiet operation 
and large, cleanable filter that blocks 
dust, dirt and pollen, Available in 
large range of capacities. 

See your Frigidaire Air Condi. 
tioning Dealer ~his name is in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dept. 2396, Day- 
ton 1, O. In Canada, Toronto 13,Ont, 


Frigidaire Conditioners 


Built and backed by General Motors 








GERMANY 


The Soviet Zone 


economy lags 
far behind that of 
West Germany. 





Unified Germany Will Take Some 


There is an air of expectation in 
Bonn these days. The Geneva Confer 
cnce and the proposed visit of Chan 
cellor Adenauer to Moscow add up to 
one thing in the West German capital 

the “aw to unify the Soviet 
Zone with the Federal Republic. 

Bonn officials don’t expect the unity 
problem to be settled at Geneva. But 
they are confident that unity is coming 
vithin a year or two. And with typical 
German thoroughness they have te 
preparing for that day 
* Plans Ready—Bonn already has de 
tailed plans for meeting the economic 
problems that are bound to arise if and 
vhen sovietized East Germany is joined 
vith democratic West Germany 

These plans are based on work by a 
pecial research committee of Bonn’s 
Ministry for All-German Affairs. The 
committee consists of government 
cconomists and representatives of the 
political parties, pot any associations, 
labor unions, and refugee organizations. 
lhe Adenauer government has accepted 
the plans, but thes must wait for a Fnal 
O.K. from an AllGerman parliament. 

Running through the plans is one 
basic principle—production comes first, 
before the restoration of property 
rights 
* Billions of Marks—Bonn has no illu 
sions about the cost of the job. Help 
will have to be given to the East Zone 
in the form of goods, credits, long-term 
investments, tax pomentiens, special 
transportation tariffs, and pensions. No 


64 


one knows what the total bill will be, 
but it's sure to run into billions of 
D-marks. 

Although there has been constant 
discussion about the currency problem, 
no decision has been reached yet on 
how to unify the two currencies. The 
East German mark is pegged at the 
same value as the D-mark. But in the 
free currency market of West Germany, 
it sells today at five to one. 
¢ Postwar Record—To understand 
what Bonn will be up against in East 
Germany, you have to take a look at 
what has happened to Soviet Zone 
agriculture and industry in the past 
10 years (charts, above). It's hard to 
say which phase of the economy has 
suffered more from Russian exploita 
thon 
¢ Agriculture—Before World War Il, 
the Soviet Zone produced a surplus of 
food. It was less developed industrially 
than West Germany but relatively far 
richer in agriculture. Today the area 
must import foodstuffs to provide for 
its very meager dict. 

Two things account for the decline 
of Soviet Zone agriculture—the Com 
munist-imposed land reform and com 
pulsory deliveries at fixed prices 

The land reform achieved merely an 
increase in the number of individual 
holdings at the expense of the large 
estates, It didn’t contribute to the 
improvement of the individual private 
farm. New settlers were given land, 
but they didn’t get farm implements, 


livestock, or housing. By 1951, mo- 
torized traction in the Soviet Zone 
averaged only 20 hp. per 100 hectares 
against 50 hp. in West Germany. 
¢ Raw Deal—At the same time the 
Soviet Zone farmer got a raw deal from 
his government. He had to make fixed 
deliveries and accept payment under a 
fixed-price system, while the prices of 
the goods he bought became increas- 
ingly prohibitive 

In terms of his production, he got 
steadily worse-off, compared with the 
West German farmer. The Soviet Zone 
farmer has to pay 77 kilograms of rye 
for a pitchfork, the West German 
farmer only five. For binder twine, the 
figures are 116 against 30, and for a 
horse-driven grass mower, 3,614 against 
1,746. 
¢ No Kid Gloves—Bonn doesn’t expect 
to remedy the food situation in the 
Soviet Zone overnight. To raise aver- 
age food consumption there to the 
West's level would require very large 
food imports—so large that West Ger- 
many's present trade surplus might be 
wiped out 

But Bonn does not intend to use 
kid gloves in tackling the farm prob- 
lem. Immediately after unification, 
West German prices for agricultural 
products will be paid in East Germany, 
and Soviet Zone differentials between 
rationed and unrationed goods will 
disappear 

As for rural property rights, expro- 
priated farms that are now being op- 
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PRODUCTION 
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Economic Juggling 


erated by individuals will not be given 
back to the old owners. These people 
will get monetary compensation, But 
collective farms, which exist in 50% 
of the Sovict Zone villages, will be 
dissolved immediately. 

¢ Industry—Communist control has 
badly warped the industrial economy 
of East Germany, too. First there was 
the dismantling of factories, which 
removed 45% of industrial capacity, 
compared with 8% in the West. Then 
came the emphasis on heavy industry, 
which had never been the mainstay of 
the area's economy. 

At great cost the Communists have 
increased the output of pig iron and 
steel. They have pushed up lignite pro 
duction and used it to imerease the 
output of gasoline and diesel fuel. 
There is evidence that output of ma- 
chinery—notably mining equipment, 
textile machinery, and electrical equip 
ment—is also higher than prewar. 

But the area's textile industry, which 
used to be much larger than West Ger- 
many’s, has lagged fat behind develop- 
ments in the West, and output of 
consumer goods in general has dropped 
far below prewar. Transportation, too, 
has suffered. The zone’s railway sys- 
tem has been badly neglected. Output 
of railway equipment and motor trucks 
has been far below the zone’s require- 


ments. When unification comes, rail 
repairs and motorization will make 
heavy demands on West German in- 


dustry. 
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¢ State Control—Then, of course, there 
is the wholly new pattern of owner 
ship and administration. By volume 
of output, private enterprise today op 
crates only 23% of the zone’s industry. 
Che government owns and operates 
67% and the Soviet Military Adminis 
tration, 10%. Retail trade is also largely 
in government hands, 

When it comes to merging the two 
industrial complexes, Bonn’s first goal 
is to get rid of state control. Manage 
ment of most firms will be returned 
immediately to the previous owners 
wherever they are able and willing to 
take over. Where they are not, the 
government will set up a temporary 
trusteeship. 

Production in the Soviet Zone is 
now operating on the basis of state 
supervised contracts. This system wil! 
gradually be broken up, but without 
abrupt breaches of contract. East Ger 
many's foreign trade agreements won't 
be touched by unification. But the 
state trading organizations will be re 
placed as quickh as possible by pri 
vate wholesalers and retailers. 

The merging process will be slow 
and complicated, Probably government 
trusteeship will be widely used for 
many years. For one thing, the Ger 
man combines that used to control 
much of East German industry have 
been reorganized in West Germany, 
which means that the reassignment of 
property titles will prove somewhat 
difficult. 
















UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 


an ever-greater number 
of manufacturers 
are solving their 
Remote Control problems 
with 


TRU-LAY fiexibie PUSH-PULLS 


to all sorts of mechanical 
situations explains, in large measure, ¥ 
their wide-spread use. 


On Construction Equipment and Farm 


for example, these ac- 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are 
widely used for remote control of 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chol. ««, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control jobs unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Combines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De- 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- § 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 

Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as awirerope” 
aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, § 
his flexibility permits enaking 
around obstructions . . . simplifies in- 
stallations ... cute number of working 
parte... provides itive remote- 
action whether anchorages are fixed § 
or movable, 
































An engineer writes us: ‘‘ Your flexible 
Push-Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material. The old 
linkages often uired much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.” 


This Data File will an- 
swer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool, 


Write for a copy 
OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, 


trouble-free devices for outboard 
steering —made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available, 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You'll be as enthusiastic as the 
Boat Show visitors! 












































In the Far East 


1. Communists, Trade Decline Afflict Singapore 


Last week Malayan rubber planters, 
trade unions, and political parties re- 
ceived copies of a letter posted from 
just over the northern border in Thai- 
iand. The letter said the Chinese Com- 
munist “bandits” who have waged a 
seven-year war of terror and ambush 
against British rule were ready to sur- 
render. But they want to give up on 
their own terms. 

Without hesitation, British officials 
turned down the offer to negotiate as 
another maneuver for Communist con- 
trol of the tin and rubber of the rich 
peninsula, The offer jibed with recent 
tactics of the Malayan Communists 
that have put the accent on infiltration 
and subversion instead of open warfare. 

The Communists have already had 
tremendous success with Malaya’s 
Chinese population—the largest single 
group in the multiracial Federation of 
lalaya and 80% of Singapore's popu- 
lation. May's bloody riots tin ees 
American newspaperman was killed) 
and last month’s general strike that 
paralyzed the city are examples of Com- 
munist power. 

This pressure from the Chinese Com- 
munists, coupled with severe economic 
pangs avising from Singapore's chang- 
mg position in Asian trade, bode ill 
for the future. 

Before World War II, Singapore was 
the great warehouse trading port of 
Southeast Asia, Like Hongkong for 
China, it bought and sold for all South. 
east Asia. Commodities for European 
markets and manufactured goods mar- 
keted in Indonesia, Thailand, Indo- 
china, and points farther East passed 
through the port. 

But Indonesia, since its independence 
in 1950, has steadily forced its trade 
into direct channels. Singapore's sales 
to the island archipelago today are a 
third of what they were in 1953; pur- 
chases are off 25%. 

This decline of Singapore's 
led to severe economic dis 
There are some 70,000 unemployed in 
a city of just over a million. And there 
are 40,000 new workers entering the 
market annually. A government labor 
exchange can place only 5% of the 
11,000 juveniles who register with it 
monthly. Recently 3, applicants 
showed up for 70 vacant apprentice- 
ships in the city’s dockyards. 

This black future for the young ag- 
gressive Chinese students in Singapore 
helps explain how they can be manipu- 
lated by Communist agitators in out- 
breaks of violence like this spring's 
riots. It also explains union loyalty even 
when strikes are for political rather than 
for economic advantages. 


t has 
tion. 


6b 


Si c's first larly clected 
chiet nuinister, David 1 arshall, hopes 
to solve the unemployment problem 
by turning the city into a light indus- 
trial center. It’s a changeover that 
rs has made successfully (BW 
—Oct.17°53,p164). But it takes capital. 
Singapore's wealthy Chinese merchants 
aren't interested in long-term new in- 
vestment. And Communist activity 
among the city’s Chinese population is 
frightening away foreign investors. An 
exception: National "Coles (Eastern) 


Ltd., a subsidiary of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., which plans a $1-million 


—— 

arshall has the full support of Lon- 
don’s Tory government, despite the 
fact he is a Socialist. But he’s up 
against great odds; the erful pull 
of Peking Communist hip on 
Malaya’s 3-million Chinese; Singapore’s 
tough economic realities; and timid 
Chinese businessmen who are cowed by 
Communist pressure (BW —Dec.4’54, 
pl44). 


2. Wooing Overseas Chinese 


Peking is having its troubles scaring 
up investment capital too. These difh- 
culties have dictated an important turn 
in the Communist line toward the 13- 
million Overseas Chinese. 

Up until last fall, they were con- 
sidered “capitalists” without hope of 
redemption in the new China. Now, 
if they mend their ways, the Chinese 
Communists offer them a place in the 
new “socialist” society. 

The change in policy apparently has 
been dictated by two things: (1) the 
need to keep remittances flowing to 
families still in China; and (2) the 
necessity of cultivating the overseas 
community, which now, at least theo- 
retically, has a choice of adopting local 
—— or remaining Chinese (BW 
-Apr.30°55,p1 36). 

The policy even has had an effect 
inside China. Reports from Kwantung, 
the South China province where many 
Overseas Chinese originate, tell of a 
slackening in the government campaign 
against “landlords.” It seems when 


3. “Shopwindow 


An eddy of the Oriental economic 
tides touched San Francisco this week: 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp., 80 years a Frisco resident as an 
agency for its 38 branches throughout 
the Orient and Western Europe, is 
oing ahead with plans to open a Cali- 
els branch, 

When the Hongkong bank gets a 
charter from the State Dept. of Bank- 
ing, it will be able to set up shop 
through a California subsidiary entitled 
to take local accounts. That means 
deposits referred to other local banks in 
the past will remain with the Hong- 
kong bank, 

There is no single consideration 
Coane See decision to ex- 
pand. important reason: A 
with the Crown Colony itself, the bank 


word leaked out how the relatives at 
home were treated, remittances from 
Chinese abroad fell off. Now Peking 
says “remittances in time-honored ways, 
used for speculative business, hoarding, 
and money-lending will no longer be 
tolerated’’—but investment will be wel- 
comed. 

A new government company, the 
Overseas Investment Corp., has been 
set up to provide capital for investment 
in industry in South China. Shares are 
being issued at $4.20 each, within the 
reach of most Overseas Chinese. In- 
vestors are promised an 8% return 
annually, and bonuses if profits climb. 
Singapore reports at least one fellow- 
traveling Chinese millionaire has made 
token investments in thé new enter- 
prise. 

Meanwhile, $600,000 a month is still 
flowing out of Malaya to China in the 
form of personal remittances. China 
is expected to receive $30-million in 
such payments this year from all over 
the world. 


" for Hongkong 


has made a comeback since it sus- 
pended operations in China at the 
time of the Communist victory. Today 
the 90-year-old firm, largest of Britain's 
Eastern chartered banks has assets of 
about $600-million. 

Its San Francisco agency finances 
imports and exports moving through 
the port. That means primarily to and 
from the Orient, although increasingly 
it has delved into Latin American 
trade. 

Establishment of the new subsidiary 
also is based on a long look at the 
future. If the current Soviet peace of- 
fensive keeps rolling, renewed China 
trade may not be so far off. If and 
when it comes, the Hongkong bank 
will have a U.S. “shopwindow” in 
San Francisco. 
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A PRODUCT WINS ITS WINGS 


More and more products are able to take to the air 


these days, thanks to lighter, stronger, easier-to-handle 
Gaylord Containers. Meeting the special requirements 
of air shipment has long been a challenge to Gaylord 
engineers. Their research, in cooperation with lecding 
airlines, has opened up many new opportunities for 


air shippers. 


You can profit by this progress in packing. Your 
nearby Gaylord office can show you some interesting 


case histories. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUTS 


SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 7 CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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Your V’ district office of distributor will furnish let 
rs tking ‘or promptly complete 


on these or many 


other 
catalogs or 
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“Give her five minutes more, Joe —the boss is safe in his office” 


Keep the coffee-bteak in your control 


Are your employees waiting until you are safely 
in your office, then wasting your time by having 
an uncontrolled “eoffee-break"? Do you allow 
it to waste time and money every day—or do 
you keep it in your control? 

For you can control it easily and effectively — 
and without cost! Use it as a production tool— 
as an employee benefit. Rudd-Melikian com- 
pletely automatic dispensing machines serve 
fresh, hot Kwik-Kafé coffee. and popular soft 
drinks right in the office or plant. There is a size 
suitable for every location, and service is sup- 
plied by your local factory-trained R-M dis- 


/ wit J RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators of an Industry 


tributor ... at no cost to management— Remember 
-—you don't have complete control unless you 
have Kwik-Kafé. 

Clip The Coupon-——-Write Us Today! 


CPO OB OOOO OO YH 





| jan, inc., 1949 N. Howard $., | 
| Phile. 22, Pa. | 
Gentlemen. 
| |] Please show me how to control the ! 
! —as with R-M dispensers. | 
Booklet BC- 

J |_| Please send me full detail: about i 
© profitable Redd-Mettion tranche. | 
ne 
Street 
City Zone__State_____ 
©, dial eleatiec> can clbecinansdintities tp tasane-ant 





Rank’s Secret 


Film mogul puts empire 
in trust. . . Textile men on 
warpath .. . New business 
for Mexico . . . Barter buses 
. . . Oil from India’s coal. 


Last week, J. Arthur Rank revealed 
a secret: that he had placed control of 
his $170-million motion re empire 
—the world’s largest Hollywood 
—in an irrevocable trust two years ago. 
His idea was to make sure that the Rank 
organization remained forever British. 

The revelation was prompted by 
rumors that Americans were bidding for 
control of the Rank enterprises. Here's 
what has happened: 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
is dickering to buy a chain of South 
African theaters. Ownership of the 
chain, an enterprise of South Africa’s 
Schlesinger interests, carries with it a 
50% partnership in Rank’s Odeon cir- 
cuit, one of Britain’s largest theater 
chains and a key Rank holding. In the 
past, the partner hasn’t had a voice in 
management, but Rank felt that, after 
his death, the Odeon partner might 
somehow push for control. 

The trust was actually set up when 
the South Africans bought the share in 
Odeon from United Artists Corp., it 
self an outsider (from the U.S.). 

Rank, 66 years old, has arranged that 
control of the Rank empire pollen with 
the trust, whose mission will be to “sup 
port and encourage the British film 
industry.” Under British law, certain 
trust properties are exempt from death 
duties, which might have forced sale of 
Rank assets to outsiders. Charities will 
receive a major part of the trust’s in 
come—profits from Rank’s film, studio, 
and manufacturing operations, and 
from the more than 1,000 Rank the- 
aters in Britain and around the world. 

Rank’s feeling about non-Britons tak 
ing over his pdusiness probably goes 
double for Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Rank and Fox have been at swords’ 
points over CinemaScope and Stereo 
phonic sound. When Pox introduced 
CinemaScope the Rank theaters would 
have no part of it. In the end, Fox 
built up its own British theater circuit 
to run its widescreen creations. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute is on the warpath against the 
Administration’s tariff concessions to 
Japan, recently in Geneva. Last 
week, ACMI let loose another blast, 
declaring that the concessions mean a 
new spurt in already expanding imports 
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This is the mark that means 


clean, sound Stainless Castings all the time 








Write for your copy: 
“ALLEGHENY METAL 
CASTINGS” 


32 pages of valuable and 
complete data on stainless 
castings: analyses, proper- 
ties, technical data on han- 
dling and heat treatment, 
typical applications, how to 
order, etc. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-67 
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Every stainless casting produced by 
our buffalo Foundry carries the famil- 
iar “AL Star’’ trademark, cast into the 
steel. That means it’s Allegheny Metal, 
the time-tested stainless steel—a pio- 
neer that has successfully answered 
thousands of difficult corrosion and 
heat resisting problems. 

It not only means experience in 
stainless casting applications, but in 
maintained hi Reuter, too. The A-L 
Buffalo Sennen is a pioneer in both 
the vertical-centrifugal and static 


methods of casting stainless steel. You 
can depend upon Allegheny Metal 
Stainless Castings to be strong, clean- 
surfaced, pocinne thats and easy- 
machining ... fully in accord with the 
service conditions and with your re- 
quirements for delivery. 

Let our stainless foundry specialists 
quote on your problem jobs-—any 
shape casting or any size, up to thou- 
sands of pounds, @ Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


For Stainless Stee! in All. Forms—call of 


Allegheny [udlum 


as 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 




















Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
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Once around the merry-go-round 
and the engines tested ! 


The run-in test is no bottleneck 
in this automatic production line. 
In this great new engine plant in 
the Detroit area, engines are tested 
as they move along the main 
stream of production. 

The testing merry-go-round, 
50 feet in diameter, carries 26 test 
stations. Hooked to gas, water, 
instruments and gauges, the en- 
gine gets its complete test in one 
revolution, timed at about 20 minutes. 

Automatic controls, set by an operator as the tested 
engine moves off the merry-go-round, take the engine 
automatically to one of three balancing stations, or to 
adjustment, then on to storage or shipping. 

Here is another example of efficient production, paced 
and maintained by an MHS designed and built auto- 
matic system. 

For most expert help in automation and automatic handling, call 
in the MHS engineer. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Feirfield, lowe « Albany, N.Y. + Windsor, Ontarie 





of Japanese cottons, virtually guaran- 
tecing the Japanese “excess profits” at 
the expense of American mills. 

The textile men are burned up, and 
predict doom for the U.S. cotton in- 
dustry. None is more gloomy, more 
burned up, than the colorful Col. 
Elliott White Springs, head of the 
Springs Cotton Mills and originator of 
the naughty “Springmaid Girl” adver- 
tising. “If we cannot get some relief,” 
declares Springs, “the Springmaid Girl 
is likely to become a Geisha.” 

The cotton men, with strong Con- 
gressional support, are trying to get a 
stiff quota system set up for Japanese 
textiles. To hear them talk, the South 
is up in arms—and there’s little doubt 
that textiles-from-Japan are ‘going to 
become one of Washington's stichiest 
summer problems. 


Expansion in Mexico: The Mexican 
affiliate of Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co. plans a new 
pharmaceutical processing plant just out- 
side the capital. And Continental Can 
Co.'s Mexican subsidiary, Industria 
CCC, §. A., will manufacture the na- 
tion's first plastic pipe—for use in city 
water systems, irrigation, industrial 
plants. 

The ubiquitous Schweppesman moves 
into Mexico with his tonic, ginger ale, 
and soda water. The cooperative 
Schweppes Ltd.-Pepsi-Cola Co. venture 
in the U.S. will be repeated in Mexico 
City, Monterrey, and Merida, where 
Pepsi plants will bottle Schweppes’ con- 
centrates imported from England. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican government 
continues its protection policies, clamp 
ing down on imports of goods manu- 
factured domestically. Latest oa the 
list are electric generators, certain elec- 
tric motors, cardboard boxes. 


Colombia’s newly constituted barter 
trade system—a product of the nation’s 
dollar troubles—has begun operation. 
The first deal: an import license to 
the city of Bogota to import 100 buses 
from Germany. The Germans get paid 
in coffee. 


India has asked three engineering 
firms—two West German groups and 
New York's M. W. Kellogg Co.—to 
submit preliminary project reports on 
a synthetic gasoline plant. It's an am- 
bitious, expensive business. But the 
Indians figure an oil-from-coal instalki- 
tion, along the lines of the one now 
being completed in South Africa, might 
be worthwhile from the standpoint of 
defense and national self-sufficiency. 
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INDUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


ELECTRICITY...INDISPENSABLE INGREDIENT OF PROGRESS 


Progress would be forced to take faitering steps without 
energy in the tremendous quantities demanded by our 
growing population and the industries which serve it. 
Low-cost electrical energy—on tap at all times and for 
all purposes—has made possible tremendous strides 
forward in virtually every area of human endeavor. 


Unquestionably, the steady, rapid growth of the elec- 
tric industry is a basic source of strength which has con- 
tributed to America’s phenomenal progress. Today, that 
strength is being increased at a greater rate than ever 
before. In the past ten years the electric industry has 
more than doubled its capacity to produce. You may 
expect a further increase in generating capacity to about 
300 million kilowatts in just 15 more years—up some 
200 per cent over 1954—with all the attendant indus- 
trial growth and progress that this expansion implies. 
Few other industries have the intense drive toward 
technological improvement that typifies the utilities— 
a drive that has made cheap and abundant electricity 
possible. In recognizing and shouldering their responsi- 
bility by investing a large share of income, year after 


year, in development and expansion, America’s electric 
companies are helping to make more and better products 
for more and more people. This is progress. 


As a major supplier of steam generating equipment 
for almost a century, The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
has constantly worked with the individual electric com- 
panies to further develop low-cost steam-electric power. 
B&W, too, is spending large sums on intensive research 
and engineering development to assure continuing 
improvement in steam generating and fuel burning 
equipment, This unwillingness to stand pat, to be satis- 
fied with past accomplishments, is America’s greatest 
encouragement to still greater growth and progress. The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 161 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Located in Manhattan, the Port Authority Bus Terminal handles over 2,500 buses 
daily. Loading and unloading stations are on two levels: one in the basement, one on 
the third floor. American Blower equipment provides fresh atmosphere throughout 
the terminal's 11,376,000 cu. {t. of space, including its nearly 90 business locations. 


World’s largest bus terminal doubles as 


To air-condition terminal's bowling alley, 
American Blower Unit was installed in 
vertical position. Glenn Gessler, mainte- 
hance supervisor, says — “I like American 
Blower 4 ay Periodic cleaning of 
coils has been the only maintenance re- 
quired in over four years of operation!” 


Each store proprietor chooses the perfect climate for his busi- 
ness... thanks to 90 individual American Blower Air Condi- 
tioners. The adaptability of the units allowed horizontal or 
vertical installation, saved space. In the smaller shops, units are 
ceiling-suspended and fully enclosed; others are floor-mounted. 














Two American Blower Ventilating Fans, housed in the tower atop the 


Port Authority Terminal, exhaust fumes and gases from the basement 
bus-loading level at up to 150,000 cfm. Giantsized (about 18 ft. 
in diameter), they provide a change of air every nine minutes. 


complete air-conditioned shopping center 


In addition to ventilating huge interior roadways, the Port of New York Authority Bus 
Terminal uses American Blower equipment to individually air-condition its nearly 90 stores 


The Port of New York Authority Bus Terminal is more 
than the world’s largest bus terminal, serving 130,000 com 
muters a day it's also a complete shopping center with 
nearly 90 business establishments, Here, you can board a 
bus, go bowling, or buy almost anything—from a quick 
snack to a short shave—in ocean-fresh atmosphere supplied 
by American Blower equipment. 


There are two bus-loading levels. One is below ground, 
where large American Blower Ventilating Fans change the 
air every nine minutes. The other is on the third floor. 
During rush periods, as many as 750 buses an hour load 
and unload. But fumes are no problem. 


Fach of the business locations, however, has its own 
climate requirements. The candy store, for instance, needs 
cool temperatures to keep chocolates firm; the pet shop, 
with its snakes and tropical fish, requires warmer tempera 
tures. Ninety American Blower Air Conditioners—which 


individually cool, heat, filter, and dehumidify—enable each 
proprietor to select the exact climate he wants . . . without 
recirculating the odors of the other stores. 


Every day, more and more people benefit from the 
efficiencies and economies of American Blower equipment 
and service. How about you? Whether your air-conditioning 
or ventilating needs are large or small, contact your Amer 
ican Blower Branch Office for friendly, expert assistance. 
In Canada: Canadian Sirocco Co., Led. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Americon Radiator & Standard Sonitery Corporation 


AMERICAN @) BLOWER 


Serving home and industry: MMRCAMSTANOAAD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BONERS - R055 EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 




















How P&H Truck Cranes clear up rough situations 


Don’t think a road builder doesn’t 


have ’em! 


Here’s the kind of thing he runs into. 
A big embankment to cut away. 
Tons of rock and rubble to load. 
There'll be forms to place, steel to 
set, concrete to pour . .. a dozen dif- 
ferent jobs of digging and lifting .. . 
a P&H Truck Crane does them all! 


No problem now of tying up extra 
equipment. Nor is a P&H tied down 
-— it’s ready to roll at a moment's 
notice. 


As you would expect, this unusual 
combination of versatility plus mo- 
bility finds work in many fields. In 
all areas of construction. In every 
branch of industry. 


To meet the demand, P&H now 
builds truck cranes in a wide ca- 
pacity range: from MITI-MITE* 
with 8-ton capacity to a model that 
picks up 35 tons. To learn which 
one can help you the most — and in 
what ways — call a P&H dealer, or 
write to Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
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Will the Soviet Union be ready to build an East-West settlement around 
a deal with the U.S.? 


That's the big question as Geneva approaches. 
The answer will determine hov) far and how fast the West can move 
in liquidating the cold war. 


Unless Moscow comes to terms with the U.S. itself, even settlement 
of such an important problem as Germany would leave the two world giants 
fundamentally opposed. 


The heart of any U.S. 3oviet deal would have to be atomle control— 
with both powers having unlimited inspection rights over every phase in 
the production and delivery of nuclear weapons. 


Without this kind of inspection there can be no real security against 
sneak attacks and no end to the arms race. 


Kremlin policy shows no signs yet of such a basic shift. At San Fran- 
cisco, Molotov acted as if he thought Russia could settle the cold war without 
going nearly so far. 


But there is some evidence that powerful groups in Moscow feel that 
Russia must come to terms with the U.S. In fact, two distinct trends in 
Soviet foreign policy have begun to crystalize during the last few months. 
And the controversy undoubtediy ties in with the continuing struggle 
for power in the Kremlin. 


You have what can be called the Khrushchev-Molotoy line. It runs 
something like this: 


The Soviet Union can’t afford the present pace of the arms race. It 
needs a breathing spell—and must pay a price for it. But the price needn't 
be too high. We can get a truce in the cold war by (i) following through on 
our offer to reduce conventional armaments, (2) accepting a European secur- 
ity plan that includes concessions to NATO, (3) offering some small con- 
cessions toward German unification and (4) holding up the bait of large 
Eastern markets. 


The other position—apparently backed by some of the top Red Army 
leaders—goes something like this: 


Russia can’t get national security by ignoring the realities of the 
H-bomb age. Soviet possession of East Germany is no longer decisive in 
the power balance between East and West. Neither is a European security 
system. What's all important is an atomic control agreement with the U. 5., 
the leading H-bomb power. So Russia must compromise with the U.S. on 
European problems to achieve its main objective. 


Pres. Eisenhower will certainly sound out Premier Bulganin at Geneva 
on the issue of “unlimited inspection.” 


This way the West may get some clue as to which way the wind is 
blowing in Moscow. 


But it will take a long process of East-West negotiation—probably with 
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The U.S. is taking a new interest in the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE)—the UN organization in Geneva that is the main point of 
economic contact between East and West. 


Our representation at ECE is being strengthened. Delegates to the 
meetings of ECE technical committees now are being chosen from top 
drawer industrialists. Odds are that the permanent U.S. delegation in 
Geneva will be upgraded. 


Russia and its satellites also are sending stronger delegations to ECE 
sessions. And they are coming across with more detailed information on 


picked at the “summit meeting” as the forum for general 
West trade question. Its committee for the develop- 
slated to meet in the fall. 


Special talks—aimed at an immediate boost in East-West trade—will 
be held in the fall, These talks will include private as well as official 
representatives. 


The U.S. is readying a strong team for the committee session. We may 
also take part—for the first time—in the specifie East-West trade dickering. 


F 
er 
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Moscow Is selling gold again to cover purchases from the sterling area 
and Western Europe. Most of the yellow metal seems to be going to the 
Bank of England aad Swiss bankers. 


According to one estimate, Soviet gold shipments reached $125-million 
for May and June, That almost equals the figure for the whole of 1953, when 
Moscow made its first post-Stalin push to get more food and consumer goods 
from the free world. 


a 


It’s Communist buying (by Russia and Red China) that has pushed the 
price of natural rubber to the Korean War peak. That, and the recent 
Singapore strikes (page 66). 

The statistical position favors the sellers, of course. Some months back 
the international Rubber Study Group estimated that consumption would 
exceed supply in the first four months of 1955 by 50,000 tons. 


There’s this additional factor: Demand, much of it from the U.S., for 
liquid latex is high. This has induced Malayan producers to convert top grade 
rubber into Jatex. 


The Export-Import Bank isn’t making much headway with its program 
to help U.S. exporters by extending them lines of credit instead of spot 


Ex-Im has extended 88 lines of credit, totaling $142-million. But only 
four actual loan transactions have been approved. 


Apparently the bottleneck is getting satisfactory credit information 
on the foreign borrowers. The lines of credit are automatic as far as the 
U.S. exporter is concerned. But individual checking still is necessary for 
PAGE 76 each foreign concern drawing on a credit iine. 
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FALLACIES AND FACTS FOR CARBIDE BUYERS 


Specifying “or equivalent” carbide 
on tool prints forces toolmakers 
to use cheapest grade 


Blunt — but needed — this clarification by the manufacturer of 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide shows how the practice of designat- 
ing “equivalent” grades works against the user of carbide tools. 


Placing the phrase “or equivalent” on a tool print used 
to obtain competitive toolmakers’ bids, does this: 

It forces each toolmaker to quote on the basis of using 
the cheapest carbide — not necessarily the best carbide 
for your job. 

The reason is obvious: To be competitive these days 
means submitting the lowest bid. Justifiably, your tool- 
makers try to keep their costs low. Consequently, they 
will use the cheapest available carbide, if you give them 
a written mandate practically ordering them to do so. 

And you do give competing toolmakers this written 
mandate to buy the cheapest carbide, by giving them the 
option of selecting a so-called “equivalent” grade. By 
this practice, you force each toolmaker to protect him- 
self by also looking for the cheapest available grade. 
As a result, the purchase is not made in terms of your 
production ability. It’s made solely on price. 

At the bottom of this kind of purchasing is the in- 
creasing promotion by some carbide manufacturers of 
the so-called “industry standard” or “equivalent” charts. 


There are no “equivalent” charts 


It should be recognized that no true industry standard 
or equivalent charts exist. Charts which show various 
manufacturers’ grades of carbide, and suggest the types 
of machining operations for these grades, are “recom- 
mendation” charts. They were originally intended for 
use only to show the types of machining a certain group 
of grades would do. They were never intended to be 
used to show that the grades of carbide within a certain 
category would perform equally well and, consequently, 
could be used interchangeably. 

However, some carbide manufacturers have sought to 
benefit themselves by having their grades thought of as 
being “equivalent” to certain other carbides on the 
market. This attempt to sell by “association” is the real 


reason behind the emphasis on getting carbide users 
to accept the so-called “equivalent” method. 


“Carboloy” cannot be used to mean 
any brand of carbide 


Hand-in-hand with this type of carbide selling is the 
increasing word-of-mouth use of the registered Carboloy 
name to mean any brand of carbide. The name “Carboloy” 
is the registered trademark of the Carboloy Department 
of General Electric Company. As such, it is the brand 
name of our products alone. Strict insistence on the 
proper use of this name is our way of protecting both 
our customers and ourselves, 

In many instances, carbide users have complained 
to us that they have purchased tools with “Carboloy” 
which did not perform to their expectation or past 
experience. Investigations showed that they had really 
purchased another manufacturer's carbides, but had 
been assured they had received “Carboloy.” 

Such free use of our name, we suspect, is a Penalty 
of Leadership. 


Your only real test — production ability 


We offer this suggestion — when you buy or use car- 
bides, find out for yourself which carbide will give you 
the most production. If you care to, ask a Carboloy 
sales engineer to help you run the tests —but you set 
them up, in your own shop. Then compute your carbide 
cost based on production ability. 

We have hundreds of in-plant case histories proving 
what our grades will do under any operating conditions. 
They show you how you get more for your carbide 
dollars when you specify Carboloy cemented carbides 
from your distributor or toolmaker. Write, or call, for 
assistance in getting the most out of your tooling dollars. 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for products of the Corboleoy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


OEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Carboloy Created-Metais for industrial Progress 
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he The Senate-set $1 an hour would af- 
fect twice as many workers as the 
Administration-favored 90¢. 


90¢ or $1.00? 


There is little doubt that the federal 
minimum wage will go up effective 
Jan. 1, 1956. The only question now 
seems to be whether it will rise from 
the present 75¢ an hour to the $1 ap- 

roved by the Senate in June, or the 
0¢ recommended by the Administra- 
tion and still being considered in the 
House. 

The Senate action set a firm ceiling 
over proposals to boost the minimum. 
barring any rise to the labor-sought 
$1.25 an hour. Senate committeemen 
advocated the $1 minimum as the 
“highest rate which could be justified 
as a lump-sum adjustment without 
creating the risk” of unemployment 
and financial hardship for employers in 
some industries and areas. 

On the other hand, the committee 
explained, topping the Administration’s 
90¢ recommendation by a dime was 
considered justified because: 

¢ Changes in prices and produc- 
tivity warrant the higher figure; accord- 
ing to the committee, even a $1 mini- 
mum isn’t sufficient to “maintain a 
minimum standard of living”—but a 
25¢ increase to $1 an hour is the most 
that can be given safely 

¢ The impact of a $1 minimum 
would be “quite moderate” in even 
the low-wage industries. Placing the 
figure at $1 would add from $500-mil- 
lion to $600-million a year to wage 
costs nationally. 
¢ Braking a Trend—Many Southern 
Democrats in the House, including Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-N.C.), chairman of 
the Labor Committee, would like to 
see the boost in the minimum fail this 
year (hardly likely, now) or at least be 
held to the lowest possible figure. They 
argue, particularly, the effect of a higher 
minimum on Southern factory wages 
(chart). There is another consideration. 
too. As unions and manv employers 
from other parts of the covntry argued 
in defending a $1 minimum, a “stabil 
ized” rate at that level would tend to 
arrest the shift of plants into the South 
in search of lower wage costs. 
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Bargaining Spurt 
Ford-GM sets rough pat- 
tern for rush of demands 
that had hung fire until the 
auto giants came to terms. 


Contract bargaining between hun- 
dreds of emplovers and their unions 
marked time while Ford Motor Co. 
and General Motors Corp. negotiated 
with the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
There were exceptions, but most nego- 
tiators waited patiently—frequently long 
after their contracts expired—for the 
development of an auto “pattern” 
settlement. 

Now, bargaining is moving ahead 
briskly. The terms of Ford and GM 


agreements have been scanned, and — 


are being sought—with modifications— 
at other negotiating tables. 

* Tool-and-Die 'act—Some 6,000 
UAW tool-and-die workers in the De- 
troit area last weekend ratified a three- 
year contract with the Automotive Tool 
& Die Manufacturers Assn. Based on 
the Ford agreement, the new pact is 
important as a clue to how the auto 
union hopes to spread its plan for 
supplementary layoff pay through the 
industry's small shops. 

As in the case of Ford and GM, 
the 76 firms covered by the contract 
will pay 5¢ per hour worked into a 
reserve fund to be used to supplement 
unemployment compensation for those 
laid off. But—as they did in setting up 
a pension plan several years ago- 
the tooland-die employers will pool 
contributions and establish a single 
fund. The amount of la-~@ pay, and 
the details covering its payment, re 
main to be worked out. No payments 
will be made until reserves have been 
accumulated for one vear—as under 
Ford and GM contracts. 

The tooland-die contract also pro- 
vides for automatic pay increases rang- 
ing from 8¢ an hour for unskilled 
workers to 15¢ for skilled emplovees 
this year; 6¢ for unskilled and 7¢ for 
skilled in 1956; and 6¢ and 8¢ more 
for the two groups in 1957—a total of 
20¢ an hour for unskilled workers over 
the three-year period, and 30¢ for the 
skilled. And for the first time, tool 
and-die workers will get paid holidays, 
four in 1955 plus one more in 1956 and 
again in 1957, 
¢ On Other Front—After signing with 
the association, UAW announced that 
it will try to extend the pooled-fund 
pattern to another 6,000 skilled trades- 
men in non-association shops. Mean- 
while: 

e UAW opened negotiations with 
Chrysler Corp. a week ahead of sched- 
ule. The. union asked for the earlier 
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Wire that’s 
BEST for 
difficult 


cold heading 


The terrific displacement of metal 
during the cold heading process 
requires a wire that’s processed 
specifically to meet the exact re- 
quirements of the job. 


In plants where Keystone “‘Spe- 
cial Processed”” Wire is specified 
for difficult cold heading, produc- 
tion records show these valuable 
results: (1) increases the produc- 
tion rate which lowers cost per 
unil; (2) greatly prolongs die life 
which reduces machine down-lime 
and labor costs; (3) provides high- 
er quality finished products 
which minimizes rejections and 
inspections. 


Cali on our wire specialists for 
assistance on any problem con- 
cerning steel wire. Contact your 
Keystone representative or write 
direct. 
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start; Chrysler, perhaps secing the 
\ handwriting on its wall, agreed. The 
talks will cover about 130, hourly- 
. 4 rated workers, including 30,000 who 


came into Chrysler when it bought 
Briggs. Old Chrysler and Briggs con- 
tracts have been running simultane- 
ously. 

The possibility of consolidating them 
will be explored, but the outlook now 
is for a single economic settlement 
but two separate working agreements. 

¢ Negotiations with American Mo- 
tors Corp. are in recess until July 12. 
AMC is still adamantly against being 
forced into a “pattern” settlement, 
although it is “carefully weighing” 
UAW demands. AMC anid other inde 
pendents are up in arms about testi- 
mony by Willam T. Gossett, Ford 
vice-president and general counsel, 
before a Senate sdboamaiibee last 
week. Asked if independents could af- 
ford the same settlement negotiated by 
his company, Gossett said thev could 
if they are “willing to concede, as we 
were, that their employees are entitled 
to a wage increase.” AMC’s E. L. 
Cushman, director of industrial rela- 
tions, retorted that Ford apparently “‘is 
already engaged in industry-wide bar- 
gaining, despite the fact it has no 
authorization from American Motors” 
~a reference to Henrv Ford IT's sugges- 
tion a week ago that auto manufac- 
turers bargain with UAW on an 
industry-wide basis (page 112). 

¢ The International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO), which rep- 
resents 35,000 workers in six plants, 
won the same contract terms as UAW. 
Earlier when its contract with Vickers, 
Inc., ran out in May, work continued 
after the company agreed to equal the 
“area practice” after Ford and GM 
settlements. It did last week, offering 
a 19¢ “package” including ar unem- 
ployment compensation supplement. 
IUE said it would rather have the 5¢ 
in cash, but Vickers insisted on the 
“pattern” layoff fund plan. The union 
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Efficient filing is a must in today’s business 
world, That's why more and more concerns 
look to Invincible — for the files with the . os 
“business-engineered” features. Ball-bearing gave in on that, but its 1,700 members 
r Tobvioting Card struck Vickers in a dispute over addi- 
guide rollers, finger-touch alana han- - tional pay for skilled workers and for 
dies with built-in drawer latch are just a few increased insurance. 
features that cut filing clerk fatigue. What's e Faton Mfg Co. and UAW 
more, smart, distinctive styling adds new signed a new contract in Cleveland. 
beauty to any offices. See the feature packed Its terms include the “Ford formula” 
Invincible line today. for supplementing unemployment ben 
efits, covering 4,100 workers in four 
auto parts plants. The contract does 
not cover the company’s Vassar, Mich., 
foundry, where AFL workers last week 


took a 61¢ cut to a “competitive” wage 
to avert a shutdown (page $4). 

e UAW asked Niles-Bement-Pond 
& Co. in West Hartford, Conn., for a 


“Ford formula” guarantee pian in bar- 

— ee ee say gaining for 3,000 workers. The union 

te Genede: also is asking for a “substantial pay 

A. &. Dovey Company Limited, Factory Representative hike, a union shop, and an additional 
175 Bedford Rood, Toronto 5, Canada paid holiday. 


step up office efficiency J 


Set the pace for better business living 
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Whats so important 
about a brand people trust ? 


lL. their own homes, people buy more 
Seott products than any other brand. 
Seott quality is quality that people 
have come to trust down through 
the years. 


Many employers mention this as an im- 
portant reason why they provide Scot- 
Tissue Towels at work. It’s a small—but 
appreciated—way of making people feel 
more at home on the job. 


ScotTissue Towels are, in-every way, a 
good investment. Because one Scot Tissue 


It’s good business to use 


Towel dries two hands, fewer are used in 
a day’s time. Maintenance is kept at a 
minimum and cost to you is lower in the 
long run. 

Your local Scott representative stands 
ready to demonstrate the Scot Tissue Towel 
in your plant. Also, Scott offers a “Planned 
Poster Program,’ which you may have 
without obligation. It helps to promote 
washroom cleanliness and decreases towel 
consumption. Simply write Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service®, Scott Paper 
Company, Dept. BW-7, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE® TOWELS 











The Supreme Court Record on Labor 


THIS YEAR the court ruled that... 


.. . Federal courts cannot halt processes of state courts in cases regulated 
by federal law. Effect of decision is to require full legal review by states— 
even though case may come under National Labor Relations Board — with 
final appeal to Supreme Court. 


In this case... 






. . » Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers V. Richman Bros. 





.. +A state cannot use its anti-trust law to halt union activity covered by 
federal Taft-Hartiey Law. 


. « » Weber V. Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 





. . » Unions cannot sue in federal court to recover back pay taken away 
from members through alleged breaches of contract. 


. . » Association of Westing- 
house Salaried Employees V. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





..» Employees cannot repudiate a union for one year after choosing it 
as their representative. 


. .. Ray Brooks V. NLRB 





. » » Employers must, on union request, furnish names and wage rates of 
employees during collective bargaining. The court rejected an employer 
appeal, in effect keeping lower court decision. 


NEXT YEAR thé court may decide whether... 


. » » Employees have the right to strike against an unfair labor practice 
during life of contract,or can do so only at time of a wage reopening. 


. . . Whitin Machine Works 
Vv. NLRE 


In this case... 


. . » Mastro-Plastics Corp. V. 
NLRB, and Lion Oil Co. VY. i 
CIO Oilworkers. 7 





.. » The Labor Secy. has authority to set Walsh-Healey minimum wages on 
nationwide basis or may do so only by locality. 


. . . Southern Cotton Textile 
Producers V. Mitchell 





. . » States can outlaw union shop for railroad employees although the 
union shop is permitted under the federal Railway Labor Act. 


. . . Santa Fe Ry. non-union 
workers V. non-operating 
railroad unions. 





. . » Union organizers may use company parking lots to distribute union 
literature to employees. 


. . » NLRB V. Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., and Seamprufe, Inc. 
V. NLRB 








Ihe 


. . « International officers of ClO must sign Taft-Hartley non-Communist 
oath to keep affiliated union in compliance with labor law. 


Supreme Court, by its own under federal jurisdiction through the 


choosmg, can expect to be knee-deep in 
important labor cases next year 

Its next term begins in October and 
already on its docket, or on the way 
up from lower courts, is a briefcase full 
of labor-management disputes (table). 

Union officials are happy enough 
the labor decisions the court 
handed dewn during the term just 
ended. They figure they came out just 
ibout even. They won one big case 
that barred the state of Missoun from 
using its anti-trust law to ban picketing 
covered by the Taft-Hartley law. They 
lost another major case in which the 
court decided that states have the right 
to make full legal reviews of those 
union activities that are not brought 


about 





National Labor Relations Board. And 
on three lesser issues they chalked up 
two wins, one loss 

But some of them are wary about the 
future. The chief reason for this, says 
a union attorney, is that even where 
labor won in the last term, the court's 
opinions weren't clear-cut. Unions are 
particularly concerned about decisions 
that must be made on such important 
questions as: (1) state versus federal 
control over union activities; (2) use 
of employers’ premises for union opera- 
tions, and (3) the right to strike of 
cmplovees under contract. 
* Toughest Question—The states rights 
issue, whittled down somewhat by past 
rulings, is still the testiest problem to 


. « « Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
V. NLRB 


O©ousimess ween 


For Next Year, Labor's Wary 


face the nine justices. They are showing 
no disposition to avoid it. On the con 
trary, the most sweeping labor decision 
this term made it almost sure that any 
challenged attempt by the states to take 
control of union matters falling in the 
fuzzy federal-state area will reach the 
Supreme Court 

The court ruled that states may use 
their laws to block union picketing, 
organizing, and related activities, and 
that state injunctive orders can’t be 
stopped by federal courts—even though 
the union activities may come under 
the ‘Taft-Hartley law. Unions that 
want to get out from under state restric- 
tions must go through the legal mill, 
a time-consuming process, in hopes of 
finally winning in the Supreme Court 
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This is a blow to union officials, who 

frequently find state laws more re- 
strictive, and certainly more quickly 
applied. To get under Taft-Hartley, 
the employer must take his case to the 
NLRB; if he takes the state route 
instead, the government can’t inter- 
vene, 
* Taft-Hartley ts—Of the several 
other key matters facing the court when 
it convenes next October, probably the 
most vital to unions and management 
alike involves the timing of the nght to 
strike. 

Taft-Hartley provides that employees 
under a contract may not strike until 
efter a 60-day notice or the expiration 
of the contract, whichever occurs later. 
In cases before the court, employers 
interpreted this to mean a ban on strikes 
until the contract runs out. Unions 
argued that members should be able to 
strike at the time of a wage reopening 
or against an employer's unfair labor 
practices. And NLRB holds that T-H 
illows strikes on a 60-day notice, both 
it a wage re-opening, and when an em 
ployer commits an unfair labor prac 
tice, 

Unions estimate that more than | 

million workers are now under long 
term contracts that provide for wage 
reopenings. They claim that to ban 
strikes at such a time would force union 
leaders to insist on only short-term con 
tracts, which would obviously make for 
less stable industrial relations. 
* Partner for Labor—NLRB will be 
fighting for labor on two other issues. 
In the first, the board ruled in labor's 
tavor, only to lose out in several tests 
before the lower courts while winning 
in others on the same issue. The ques 
tion was whether union organizers ma 
operate on company parking lots wher 
no public grounds are available. 

In the second issue, the beard is de 
fending the CIO from an employer's 
position that a regional CIO director 
must sign ‘the non-Communist oath if 
an affiliated union in his region is to 
use NLRB processes. The board says 
only individual union officers must sign, 
not officials working for a central feder 
ation 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell is 
carrying the ball, with labor support, 
in a court fight over the Walsh-Healey 
law. He claims he has the right to 
set minimum wages for government 
work through an entire industry, no 
matter where plants may be located. 
Southern cotton textile producers are 
making the first test of this. They claim 
that the law requires that wages be set 
according to the going rate in a par- 
ticular area. The federal District Court 
has ruled in favor of the textile com 
panies, but this weck the case will come 
up in the Court of Appeals in Wash 
ington. Whichever way the decision 
goes, the loser is expected to carry his 
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(Advertisement) 


MAINTENANCE 


CEILING MATERIAL in the truck platform shown is K&M Apac., These sturdy asheswos- 


cement sheets are subjected to wide fluctuations in temperature and humidity 


ause of 


the building’s location at the Blue Water International Bridge, Port Huron, Michigan, 


Weather-Resistant K& M Apac_ 
Sheets Cut Upkeep Costs 


@ No protective finish required. 


@ Hosing down sheets keeps them clean. 


In the never-ending struggle to hold 
down maintenance costs, asbestos- 
cement sheets by Keasbey & Mattison 
furnish a valuable weapon 


« Economies— These sheets, known as 
Apac, never need to be given a pro- 
tective coat of paint although decora- 
tive colors—as sometimes desired— 
can be easily applied to the smooth 
surface. And they come clean casily 
and quickly with a simple spraying 
of water. Wherever these sheets are 
applied, the vexing problems of cor- 
rosion, rust and rot never present 
themselves. Fact is, Apac’s ashestos- 
cement composition combines two 
practically indestructible materials 
for rugged 

such difficulties 


defiance of all 


How about installation? Here again, 


savings are effected. K&M Apa 


Sheets are easily cut by scoring and 
snapping. They're applied with ordi- 
nary tools—nails or screws are used 
for fastening. 


* More details on request—An in- 
formative folder will be forwarded 
for the asking. The coupon tells 
how to obtain it, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: Atias Asbestos Company, Limited 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Mail this coupon today! 


Kearbey & Morttison Compony 

A~bler, Pennsylvania 

Please send me your folder on KAM Apat Sheets 
Name 

Company 

Address 


City 








.. THAT WOM SELECTION FOR THE 
FABULOUS NEW BEVERLY-HILTON HOTEL 


Rest All Aluminum Straight Chairs — Posture 
Swivels are } inch ~ 
along with thelr notably long lasting, low cost 
durability, They are seen at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. Palmer House, Deshler-Hilton, Schenley and 
many others. The same features that won this 
type of selection are ready to serve you best 

: . Write for literature. 









410 N. MERIDIAN RO., YOUNGSTOWN, O, 


CAPORT DEPT; 25 BEAVER ST. HEW YORK 4, W. Y, 














WHAT'S IN STORE 
FOR THE NEXT FOUR? 


The complete findings of McGraw- 
Hill’s eighth annual survey of 
business plans are now available. 

Interesting data on industry's 
planned capital expenditures for 
the next four years are outlined 
in a 12-page booklet titled, “ Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment 1955-58.” 


Write us for a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLIGHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Room 2710, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 





arguments to the Supreme Court as 
quickly as possible. 
« The Right ¢ to Work—Another likely 
1 for next year should come out 
a the question of a state’s right to use 
its own law in banning the union shop. 
The Texas Seavaee Cout is expected 
to come up with a decision on this 
soon. Here, 13 non-union workers of 
‘he Santa Fe Ry., backed by the road’s 


Cost of Living: 


1 7 
' 


May,1955 114.2 


Date: Cept. of Leber, Bureoy of Labor Statistics. 


Wid 


attorneys, are protesting against ‘a 
union-shop clause demanded by non- 
operating railroad unions. 

The Railway Labor Act, which 
regulates union affairs in that industry, 
— permits the union shop. 

is act is distinct from Taft-Hartley, 
which allows states to ban union se- 
curity clauses, even though federal law 
permits them. 





130.3 


©evusimess weex 


103.3 119.4 








LABOR BRIEFS 

















Living costs held steady in May, at 
114.2% of average 1947-49 price levels 
(table, above). ht drops in costs of 
food, housing, ~ reading and recrea- 
tion offset increases in transportation, 
clothing, medical care, and personal 
care. . . . Take-home pay of factory 
workers rose during May to an average 
$70.12 a week for a worker with three 
dependents—a new record high, 6% 
above a year ago. Caused by raises and 
more overtime, the latest increase fur- 
ther widened a gap between steady 
c-of-| and rising income (BW—Jun.25 
"55,p152). 
. 

A six-year contract between truckers and 
AFL's Teamsters in Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Mississippi gives a 10¢ 
raise this year; 10¢ in Fe ruary, 1956; 
10¢ in August, 1956; and 23¢ to 26¢ 
(by jebs) in August, 1957. The agree- 
ment also provides for an employer- 
financed pension fund costing $2 a 


week per employee, and boosts com- 
pany payments into a health and wel- 
fare program from $2 to $2.25. The 
new pact can be reopened on wages 
in 1958. 
. 
A 6l¢ pay cut (to $2.06 an hour) was 
— to last week by 535 AFL em- 
ployees of Eaton Mfg. Co.'s foundry 
at Vassar, Mich. Eaton had served no- 
tice that it was closing the foundry— 
mainstay of the town of 2,700—because 
of its “excessive labor costs and low 
productivity.” The cut, Eaton says, 
makes the wage rate comparable to 
what is paid in other foundries. 
* 

A 7¢-an-hour raise has settled a contract 
dispute between New York Shipbuild- 
ing <oe and its AFL union, represent- 
ing 6,500 workers in Camden, N. J. A 
new one-year contract also provides for 
liberalized pension benefits and vacation 


pay. 
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How a National-Standard 


wire development took 


A BETTER "REEF” IN BABY’S PANTS 


@ Almost any product can be made better. Take safety 
pins. 

A prominent manufacturer came to National-Standard 
with this idea: “Give us,” he said, “‘a polished wire that 
needs no plating, yet won't corrode. ..a better, stronger, 
springier wire to which we can attach a plastic head.” 

A National-Standard research team took on the prob- 
lem ...and produced a special stainless steel wire with a 
mirror finish that needed no further polishing. They gave 
it magnetic properties so that bits of steel could be easily 


removed from the plastic compound used for heads... . 
to protect costly dies and equipment. They gave it a 
special temper that made it springier, tougher, yet still 
easy to form. 

Thousands of manufacturers have learned to depend 
on National-Standard for development and manufacture 
of special types of wire, wwe cloth and strip steel .. . 
fussy, hard-to-make products that many companies 
hesitate to tackle. Why not give us a call and see what 
we can do for you. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY - WILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION «+ CLIFTON, WN. J. 

Fiat, High Corbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 

industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION - JERSEY CITY, WH. 4. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION .« 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round ond Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 





‘Washington Talks About State, 


Local governments can thrive, too, says group... 
Fed abolishes open market executive committee . . . Anti- 
trust tightens up . . . Power needs grow, but not federal 


projects. 


State and city governments can be 
strengthened despite the of the 
federal government. That's the finding 
of a two-year study by the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, which 
reported to Congress this week. 

As expected, the recommendations 
of Chmn. Meyer Kestnbaum and 22 
other members of the group add up 
to a reduction of federal activities that 
compete with state and municipal func- 
tions. But the proposals are mild. The 
report is far from the attack on federal 
activities that states-rights people had 
expected from the commission's origi- 
nal chairman, Clarence Manion. 

Manion resigned carly in the study, 
after disagreeing with Pres. Eisenhower 
on several issues. Kestnbaum, who is 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
ows clothing company, is a more 
typical Eisenhower middle-of-the-roader, 
and the report shows it. 

¢ Instead of recommending that 
the federal government be stripped of 
some taxing powers, the report sharply 
criticizes the states for not taking Tan 
advantage of their existing tax powers. 

* It recommends that outmoded 
state constitutions be modernized to 
permit states to assume some of the 
activities that have gone to the federal 
government by default. 

¢ It urges states, in turn, to grant 
increased home rale to their cities. 

¢ It defends federal grants-in-aid, 
for such programs as health, housing, 
and old-age assistance, as “a fully 
matured device of cooperative govern- 
ment,” 

However, on highway policy the re 
nw breaks with Pres. Eisenhower. It 

vors payas-you-go financing, rather 
than the bond issue that the Fresident 
provoses. Some recommendations con- 
cerning federal activity also tend te bal- 
ance each other, For example, the 
report urges withdrawal of federal aid 
from the school lunch program—except 
for donation of surplus foods—but it 
also recommends new federal agencies 
to supervise water resources and civil 
defense. And it favors federal aid for 
education in states that lack the tax 
resources to support adequate schools. 

was with dis- 
Wayne Morse, Oregon in- 


sents. Sen. 


dependent, and Rep. John D. Di | 
Michigan Democrat, dissented in 
except that Dingell agreed with a = 
criticisms made by the minority. The 
highways recommendation drew eight 
dissents from those who wanted a larger 
role for the states and one dissent— 
that of Treasury Under-Secy. Marion 
B. Folsom—in defense of Eisenhower's 
financing plan. Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
objected to several recommendations 
for gradual reduction of federal 


spending. 


The Federal Reserve's Open Market 
Committee has decided to trust air 
travel. Instead of meeting quarterly, 
it will get together—thanks to the air- 
plane—often h to do the work of 
its between executive com- 
mittee (BW—Mar.19°55,p110). 

From now on, the full 12-man Open 
Market Committee (the seven Federal 
Reserve governors and the presidents of 
five regional banks) will direct selling 
and buying for the Fed's $24-billion 
portfolio of government securities. The 
executive committee, which has been 
meeting twice a month for these trans- 
actions, is being abolished. 

Because these sales and purchases 
automatically raise or lower the volume 
of credit throughout the nation, the 
- Market Committee has been 
called the most powerful financial group 
in the world. The committee's peren- 
nial critic in Congress, Rep. Wright 
Patman, has made a spentel. target of 
the five-sman executive committee. He 
has tried unsuccessfully to get Congress 
to investigate the whole setup. 

The Fed denies that Patman’s criti- 
cism had anything to do with the 
decision to abolish the executive com- 
mittee. Observers close to the Fed 
say, though, that the move makes it 
harder for Patman to get Congressional 
support for investigating the Open 
Market Committee. 


Antitrust fines for violating the 
man Act go up to $50,000, and the 
eral government gets the right to 


Sher- 
fed- 
sue 


antitrust violators for . Two 
Administration-sponsored bills on these 
lines were approved by Congress last 
week. 

For nearly 50 years, congressmen had 
tried in vain to boost the $5,000 fine 
under the Sherman Act. The second 
measure—amending the Clayton Act to 
permit the government to collect dam- 
ages from antitrust offenders—also sets 
up a uniform 4-year statute of limita- 
tions on private and government dam- 
age suits. 


A report on wartime power needs 
may add billions of dollars to the na- 
tion’s power plant bui program. 

The study has been in the works for 
more than a year but has been delayed 
by a clash between the Interior Dept. 
and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. ODM asked Interior to make the 
study some time ago, and it —— 
that nothing has been done yet. Inter 
ior officials say that they asked ODM 
for bomb damage estimates so they 
could begin the study but, they say, 
ODM has never supplied them with 
the information. 

Several weeks ago, Congress got into 
the act. Its Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production put an end to the 
squabble. 

The government's present goal of 
150-million kw. of installed capacity 
by 1958 provides tax incentives to 
utilities that add to their capacity. It 
represents an increase of 34-million kw. 
over what's expected to be in place by 
the end of this year. 

If the new power study shows, as is 
expected, that national capacity to pro- 
duce electricity is far below the amount 
needed in event of war, watch for an 
increase in this goal. 


Federal power systems won't gow 
any bigger—and they will lose their 
rate advantage as a 
petitor—if Congress and the od the President 
adopt the ideas advanced this week by 
the Hoover Commission. 

In a report that proved more mod 
erate than had been predicted, the 
commission recommen sharp re- 
straints and adjustments for federal 
power. But the group said “No” to 
sale of federal dams and plants to pri- 

vate or local interests, as advocated pre- 
viously both by the commission chair- 
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ity Rul 
man and by leaders of its task force on 
water resources and power. 

rhe commission proposes a series of 
policy changes: 

Stop building federal steam plants; 
put the Federal Power Commission in 
charge of rates for government power, 
and set those rates almost as high as a 
utility company would charge; sell a 
fair share of federal power to private 
utilities; leave hydro power sites to de- 
velopment by private or local interests; 
invite privaie enterprise to put up the 
money for power features of federal 
multipurpose projects or to contract for 
the power before construction starts; 
stiffen the standards for economic 
justihcation of such federal projects, 
and clear all federal proposals through 
i new water resources board responsible 
to the President. 


First orders for the Defense Dept.’s 
machine tool stockpile have been 
placed. « 

The Air Force has ordered $11-mil- 
lion worth of milling and broaching 
machines from Onsrud Machine 
Works, Inc., Chicago; Farnham Mfg. 
Div., Wiesner-Rapp Co., Buffalo; Colo- 
nial Broach Co., Detroit, and La Pointe 
Machine Tool Co., Hudson, Mass. 
About $50-million of additional con- 
tracts will be placed within the next 
two months. 

The money comes from a special 
fund of $106-million appropriated for 
the Defense Dept. The lion’s share is 
earmarked for the Air Force. An addi- 
tional $100-million is in Defense's 
1955-56 budget. The department is 
buying tools with long lead-time, not 
for current production but for standby 
production lines. 

Another government machine tool 
stockpile plan will probably be shelved. 

Under a proposal made by military 
ofhicials and an advisory committce 
headed by Studebaker-Packard’s Har 
old Vance, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization and General Service Adminis- 
tration were to buy $64-million worth 
of tools to build standby capacity for 
naval propulsion turbines and turbine- 
driven reduction gears (BW—Jun.11 
'55,p114). But ODM director Flem- 
ming failed last week to submit the 
plan for Senate Banking Committee ap- 
proval during hearings on renewal of 
the Defense Production Act. Agency 
officials contend the project should be 
financed directly by the Defense Dept. 
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COMPORT 
“Buffalo” T: 


service at the 


uiet, 


ROOF EXHAUST 
RT BELOW 


BL Limit-Load 
Ventilating Fans on root exhaust 
Golden Gate Hore! 
For details on these extremely 
' efficient fans, write for 
Hetin F-100, 
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Miami Beach's famed new Golden Gate Hotel and Cabana Club offers 
literally everything the vacationer could desire, including indoor 


climate to match the balmiest offshore breezes! 


“Buffalo” Fans help to maintain these ideal air conditions, as they 

a country’s finest hotels, commercial and public 
buildings. Credit for this beautifully planned and executed project 
is well earued by: Mechanical Contractors Supply, Inc., air condi- 
tioning contractors; Taylor Construction Corp., general contractors; 
Igor Polevitzky, architect; and Rader Engineering Co., mechanical 


do in so many of ¢ 


engineers, all of Miami, Fla. 


For any air job you are planning, insure its finished performance by 
specifying “Buffalo”, the fans with the famous “Q” Factor* built 
into them — the fans backed by 78 years of quality manufacture. 


*The "Q” Pactor — the built-in 
Quality which provides trouble-free 
satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY 


PUBLISHERS OF “PAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING 


AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT 


Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


AIR TEMPERING 
COCLING HEATING 








INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Here’s How the Market Has Climbed... 
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.-- And Here’s What the Rise Has Done to... 
a -+- Stock Vs. Bond Yields... 


A YEAR AGO CURRENTLY 
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a »-- And Price-Earnings Ratios 


A YEAR AGO CURRENTLY 
Number of Times Stock Prices Cover Earnings 
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(1) based on current dividend rotes. 
(2) besed on estimated 1955 dividends. 
(3) based on 12 month earnings through March 1955. 


Dete. Standard & Poor's Corp. Daily Stoct Price Indexes. (4) based on 1955 earnings estimates. Oevsiness wee 


Bulls Scoff at Dwindling Yields 


The dizzy climb of business activity rhe point is brought out sharply in make up the yardsticks. Here is the 
seems to be blinding a good many bu the charts above, based on Standard & showing based on current dividend rates 
ers of stock to the fact that the market Poor's three major daily stock price and earnings shown in the profit re- 
price indexes are outstripping the indexes, and on the composite carnings port fer the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 
rise of corporate carnings and dividends. and dividends of the commons that _ the latest one available. 
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In the industrial group, yields have 
dropped 23% since mid-1954; for the 
more speculative rails, the decline of 
dividends as a percentage of price is 
off 25%. 

* Narrower Gap—In the same period, 
bond yields have moved up only 
slightly. Thus the declining stock yield 
has made a drastic cut m the gap 
between the two. Just a year ago, com- 
mons Offered buyers a retum 73% 
higher than that from bonds; the spread 
today is only 32%. For the rails group 
the differential has shrunk even more 
sharply, from 106% down to 47%. 

Equally sharp changes have appeared 
in the ratio of prices to earnings. For 
both the industrials and rails, buyers 
now have to fork out 13% more for 
cach dollar of earnings than thev did 
a year ago. And fork out they have, 
quite willingly. 

As usual, Wall Street conservatives 
find the situation fraught with perilous 
implications, also as usual, the bulls 
scoff at these worries. 

Ihe bulls open their pitch by saying 
that the picture in no way resembles 
those days in 1929, 1937, or 1946 when 
bull markets were reaching their peaks. 
Then they haul up the really heavy 
artillery, the argument that they think 
is the clincher. It goes like this; 
¢ Forward Look—Basically, the market 
discounts the shape of things ahead. 
That is, it bases its valuations on what 
it believes will be the coming trends in 
carmings and dividends, not on what 
they are now. So, it’s not smart to base 
your calculations of yields and price- 
earnings ratios on recent earnings and 
dividend totals; it’s their possible future 
size that should be weighed. 

Figuring that way, the charts show 
that yields and price-earnings ratios 
would be more favorable than if they 
are calculated as of now. The reason: 
Standard & Poor's thinks that the per 
share earnings of the stocks making up 
its industrial index will be $34.25 for 
1955, compared with $30.61 for the 
vear ended Mar. 31. In the same com- 
parison, dividends would be around 
$17.50 instead of $15.88. For the rails, 
the increases would be even sharper: 
$12 instead of $10.27 for earnings, $5.10 
instead of $4.68 for dividends. 

So, the experienced S&P’s investment 
counselors _ that their industrial 
index now offers a yield of around 
4.25%, with the rail yardstick at 4.80%. 
On the price-earnings ratios, it’s only 
12.1 times for the industrials, 8.8 times 
for the rails. 

In these statistics, S&P’s findings in- 
dications that while “equities are no 
longer on the bargain counter, neither 
can it be said that they are vulnerable.” 
To these sentiments the Street’s bulls 
add a pious “Amen.” 
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Wall St. Talks... 


- » « about loan rate 
hikes . . . sagging municipals 
. . » the declining short po- 
sition... 


This week's hike in the rate banks 
charge securities’ dealers for loans 
against securities other than Treasury 
issues will not be followed by a boost 
in the prime rate until this month’s 
Treasury offering is finished. That's the 
consensus among Wall Streeters, who 
had long expected the hike in dealers’ 
loans from 23% to 3%. While a 
prime rate boost won't come right 
away, the fact that it is in the cards was 
underlined by the jump in dealers’ rates. 


First-half earnings shape up like this 
to some knowledgeable Streeters: U.S. 
Steel, $2.75 a share vs. last vear’s $1.56; 
Bethlehem Steel, $8 vs. $5.77; General 
Motors, “well over $7” vs. $4.79; Chrvs- 
ler, “$8 or better” vs. $1.81. 


Municipal bond prices still sag (BW 
—Jun.25'55,p41). Port of New York 
Authority 30-year 23s, offered May 23 
at 100, were only 973 bid early this 
weck. Dade County (Fla.) Port Au- 
thority 34s, offered in mid-June on a 
3.14% yield basis, had slumped to 
prices upping the return to 3.25%. 


The drop in the Big Board's short 
position should be taken with a grain 
of salt. It’s true that a 206,385-share 
drop between May 15 and June 15 
brought the short position to 2,598,534 
shares, lowest since Jan. 15, 1954. But 
a single issue—Sunray Mid-Continent 
Oil—accounted for 72% of the drop. 
And the Sunray short position had been 
due more to the merger that created 
it, than to bearishness per se. 


Rumors now bouncing around the 
Street: Stock splits will be proposed by 
General Motors, du Pont, and Sears, 
Roebuck; a merger is coming of New 
York Air Brake and Wedlashoens Air 
Brake. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. stock 
has not turned out to be a sure thing, 
except for nimble traders. Wild rumors 
of atomic age possibilities sent the 
stock soaring to $24.50 this spring from 
a December low of $10.12. Like most 
“rumor roses,” it wilted quickly; of 
late it’s been back down around $14. 
Much of the loss came from the flood 
of sell orders on word of a slash in 
the coming quarterly dividend. 





how much 
is enough 
honesty insurance 
for your firm? 











Wruar's your guess? . . . $5000? 
. » . $50,000? . . . Half-a-million? 


Primarily, the purpose of Honesty 
Insurance is to protect business enter- 
prises against “‘catastrophic’’ em- 
bezzlement losses . . . losses large 
enough to cripple a business seriously 
or wreck it completely. Because what 
might be a severe loss to a stnall 
business might be only “petty cash” 
to a big firm, the protection required 
by any one organization becomes an 
individual case. 

That's why the question of ‘How 
much is enough...” can be answered 
only by an expert, after a careful 
analysis of the volume and exposures 
in your company. 


If your Honesty Insurance hasn't 
been reviewed within the past few 
years, you'll find it extremely helpful 
to consult the FaD Representative 
in your community. He'll be glad to 
discuss your Honesty Insurance needs 
with you-—in complete confidence 
and without obligation. You can rely 
on his recommendations because he 
represents a company which special- 
izes in protecting employers against 
embezzlement loss. Remember, too 
... if you don’t have this necessary 
protection, the FaD man is your best 
source of information and help. 

We invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,"’ de- 
scribing preventive measures em- 
ployers can take to reduce the risk of 
embezzlement. 


For the booklet, or the name of 
the FaD representative nearest you, 
simply write (on your business letter- 
head, please) to Department L. 


Fipevity 


ann Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
FR) World's Leading 
| B) Underwriter of 


Honesty Insurance 









L.A. Barely Misses the Bus 


Transit tie-up brings no chaos . . . Chicago powwow 
blasts King Auto . . . Memphis moves to shed TVA power 
.. » Cleveland gets Seaway plan. . . Pittsburgh has new 


building spurt. 


LOS ANGELES—If it has done 
nothing else, the transit strike has 
proved once again that this city rides 
on automobiles. 

The strike hit on Monday morning, 
June 20, tying up all local bus and 
streetcar service operated by the Los 
Angeles Transit Lines. But by early 
this week—after workers had voted to 
extend the strike at least one week 
more—the consensus was that the city 
had taken the tie-up pretty much in 
stride. There had been some discom- 
fort, some jam-ups, but little damage 
to the city’s commerce, 

Ihe only real trouble came the first 
day, when police estimated an extra 
175,000 cars—there is one for every 
2.1 persons in the Los Angeles area— 
crowded into downtown. By the follow- 
ing day, though, carpools were at work, 
people had switched to the several in- 
terurban lines that were still running, 
and police figured the downtown car 
count was actually less than normal. 
Although some or undoubtedly 
were staying away, the bigger depart- 
ment stores were loath to grumble. In- 
stead, they talked of good business in 
the suburban branches. 

By this week, the fear of transit people 
was that the main effect of the strike 
would be to switch more customers per- 
manently into carpools. Los Angeles 
Transit and Metropolitan Coach Lines, 
which is not on strike, together handled 
ibout 300-million passengers last year. 
But in the face of more and more 
autos, the transit-riding trend has been 
down since the end of World War II. 
In Los Angeles, as elsewhere, the auto 
is king, And in Chicago last week, 
transit — made it clear it’s a king 
they would like to dethrone. 


CHICAGO—FPor three dog last 
week transit and city from 
around the U.S. rolled their dram in 


an a to make themselves heard 
above the clamor for more and more 
highways, more and more autos. 

Said Donald C. Hyde, president of 
the American Transit Assn. and mana- 
ger of the Cleveland Transit System: 
“The auto—ironically—is undermining 


our urban civilization. It is a paradox 
that people insist on using the least 
efficient means of travel in congested 
areas. 

What Hyde said was echoed again 
and again by other speakers who faced 
the press in a “background” transit 
seminar sponsored by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. To show 
just how much of a paradox existed, 
the industry trotted out figures: Last 
year the number of revenue passengers 
on urban and suburban passenger lines 
was 6% under 1940. Against the peak 
year of 1946, the drop was approxi- 
mately 50%. 

In effect, what the transit and city 
people were saying was that there had 
to be a better balance between the 
auto and transit in the downtown area, 
if downtown—and transit—are to sur- 
vive, 

Traffic congestion, they stressed, is 
more than an inconvenience; it is a 
factor in bringing about the decay of 
entire neighborhoods, and a force that 
simply speeds the shift to the suburbs. 

On the vital question of what transit 
can do to induce people to desert the 
auto and relieve congestion, there were 
many answers, some agreement. The 
main prescriptions, however, were speed 
—more express service moving over 
private or separated rights of way—and 
more perimeter park and ride plans, 
For transit’s financial straits, E. L. 
Tennyson, traction commissioner of 
Youngstown, Ohio, saw a remedy in 
municipal ownership, og operation. 

One significant sidelight: William G. 
Austin, manager of the Kansas City 
Merchants Assn., reported that two 
surveys had shown that only about 40% 
of downtown shoppers came in by 
auto, 

About 56% of store customers were 
transit riders. Lass than one-third 
of the cars parked m the downtown 
area were shoppers’ cars. 


MEMPHIS—This city, the first large 
one in the nation to get TVA power, 
took a long step last week toward get- 

rid of it. 
y¥ a unanimous vote, the Board of 


Commissioners passed a resolution to 
hire engineers and have plans drawn 
for a city-owned steam power plant. 
The cost is expected to be about $100 
million. Mayor Frank Tobey said the 
action means that Memphis definitely 
will go ahead with the plant and will 
have it ready by the time its present 
contract with TVA runs out—June }, 
1958. 

The decision to build stems directly 
from opposition by city officials to the 
Dixon-Yates generating plant being 
built at West Memphis, Ark., under 
contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. TVA would now have to rely 
on Dixon-Yates power to meet increased 
demand in the Memphis area. Its own 
proposal for stepping up supply—a new 
plant at Fulton, Tenn.—failed to get 
the approval of either the Senate or 
the ~ 5 

Mayor Tobey has said all along that 
the city “will never accept power gen- 
erated at the Dixon-Yates plant.” To- 
bey’s stand—and that of his commis 
sioners—has been that the plant might 
mean a curtailment of TVA and would 
leave Memphis with no assurance of 
future power rates. 


CLEVELAND—The city is at last 
moving out of the theory stage on what 
to do about getting its harbor ready for 
the St. Lawrence ay. 

A long-awaited report on harbor 
needs, prepared by James C. Buckley, 
Inc.. New York, is now in the hands 
of the city administration. The study, 
which cost some $40,000 and took al- 
most a year to complete, calls for a 
capital outlay by the city of almost 
$29-million over the next three years 
and involves a wholesale zevamping of 
the eastern lake shore. 

Most of Cleveland’s present harbor 
development is around the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga River and upstream along 
its course The Buckley report would 
shift future development to an area 
about 4 miles east of the river. It 
recommends building eight new gen- 
eral cargo piers, to be completed by 
1970, on an immense land fill inside 
the Lake Erie breakwater. The fill it- 
self would open up close to 55 acres 
of new land suitzble for industrial de- 
velopment. 

As things stand now, Cleveland 
would put up the money for the fill, 
for shoring up the dock areas, and for 
building a small boat basin. Construc- 
tion of warehouse and dock facilities 
would be up to private capital, which 
so far has 1 tel unimpressed by the 
whole idea. By last week, Mayor An 
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Prescription : Salk vaccine 
How Emery helped speed delivery of the vaccine 


Parke-Davis and Company, in Detroit, started shipments, 
via Emery Air Freight, at 6:35 P.M., twenty-five minutes 
after being granted License No. |. The first shipment was 
in the air by 8:00 P.M. In just 21 hours Emery completed 
deliveries in 19 major cities from coast to coast. 

Emery carried for another pharmaceutical house ninety 
per cent of its vaccine shipped for The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Under the direction of The 
Foundation, Emery delivered to the State Health officers 
in 16 key cities their allotment of the vaccine within 24 
hours from the pick-up time. 

Distribution of allocated first orders to druggists in large 


and small communities across the country for Pitman- 
Moore Co., in Indianapolis, was a more difficult problem 
because many communities did not have airport facilities. 
But Emery Consolidated Air Parcel Service made deliv- 
eries to the General Post Office in the nearest airport city 
within 12 hours. As a result every vaccine order this pro- 
ducer could ship initially was available to physicians within 
36 hours after being picked up at the Pitman-Moore Co. 
High-speed air shipment via Emery has become routine 
throughout American business. So when high-speed dis- 
tribution of the Salk polio vaccine was essential, Emery’s 
unique system was the choice to serve the public best. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada, 











Tiny tubular parts like these 
do the biggest job in electronics 


t that amplifies music, “paints” the picture on your 
screen, sweeps the sky with radar pulses for enemy aircraft. 


Tiny tubular parts like these—called cathodes—do their vital 
job inside almost every kind of vacuum tube in use today, And 
more of these cathodes are supplied by Superior Tube Com- 
pany than by any other independent producer. Here's why: 


Cathodes are very small diameter, thin wall nickel alloy tubes— 
round, elliptical, a and made to extremely close 
tolerances. Superior Tube combines the special engineering 
skills and manufacturing facilities needed to produce them 
in uniformly high quality and at economical prices. 


When you need close-tolerance, small tubing, call on Superior 
Tube, Over 55 different metals—broadest range in the tubing 
industry, Write Superior Tube Company, 200° Germantown 
Ave., Norristown, Pa, 


SY 


free cataieg for electronic engineers and designers, 
Gives complete tacts on cathod d 


. . arid 
cups—di fons, tolerances, chemical and 
Physica! properties, 


Jae Fn elect.ons—starting a chain of events in electronic 
TV 


The big name in small tubing 
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thony J. Celebrezze was hoping to get 
at least the city’s share of the project 
approved in a bond election this 
autumn. 


PITTSBURGH-—A shift of gears— 
from civic rehabilitation to industrial 
t—had Pittsburgh off in a 

new spurt last week. 

The pickup began with word that the 
same men who had pushed the city's 
facelifting over the last 10 years would 
now push its industrial expansion—with 
a new Industrial Redevelopment Corp. 
to handle the job. On the heels of this 
came news that: (1) Parkway Terminal 
Co., working closely with the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Ry., was al- 
ready under way on a $30-million in- 
dustrial district; (2) Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. would build a multimillion 
dollar plant, “the most highly automatic 
of any it has,” at Youngwood, Pa. 

Up to now, there has been much 
local feeling that the city has failed to 
capitalize—in terms of industrial growth 
—on what it has done to remake its 
face. The new development corpora- 
tion, which has a 20-man board headed 
by Gwilym A. Price, president of West- 
inghouse, is an attempt to remedy that. 
Its first move: a privately subscribed 
$3-million fund to acquire sites and 
develop planned industrial districts. 


DENVER-—The State Dept. of 
Revenue has appealed to the Colorado 
Supreme Court to uphold its conten- 
tion that it has the right to make a man 
part his name the way it wants him to. 

The department, which among other 
things records title certificates for auto- 
mobiles, says it has no trouble with 
names that are split with an initial in 
the middle, such as Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But names that are broken dif- 
ferently, or have no initial—-D. David 
Eisenhower or Dwight Eisenhower— 
tend to foul up its recording machines. 
That's why, a year ago, the state revenue 
director ordered county clerks—who is- 
sue title certificates—to require appli- 
cants to list their names in the orthodox 
manner. Otherwise, they would have 
to furnish proof—an affidavit or certifi- 
cate—that their legal names were as 
they gave them. 

Atty. ]. Nelson Truitt of Denver, who 
filed suit for an injunction against the 
department, contended that the state 
had no right to impose restrictions on 
what he legally chose to call himself. A 
district court judge agreed with Truitt 
and gave him the injunction. The 
judge felt it would be against public 
ee’ to make a J. Pierpont Morgan 
ist hic name as John P, Morgan simply 
to get a car title in Colorado. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


Photograph courtesy of RCA 


The Alloy that helped make color TV possible 


THe Proecem: 70 make colors be- 
have in TV tubes. Behind the face of 
This 


is a paper-thin metal sheet with 


a color tube is a shadow mask 


hundreds of thousands of holes. Each 
is 1/100th of an inch in diameter. 
Each hole guides the tube’s three 
electron beams so that each beam 
focuses on the right phosphor dot (red, 
green or blue) on the color screen 
The pioneers of color TV could find 
no meta: that was suitable for etching 
all the tiny holes on the shadow mask. 


So they came to Anaconda. 


THE soLUTION: Anaconda Metal- 
lurgists developed a brand new alloy 
~ 6% Cupro Nickel. The American 
Brass Company — an Anaconda sub- 
makes sheets of this 
new metal that are perfect for 21” 
color-tube masks. The fantastic prob- 
lem of etching 400,000 pertect holes 
ina 2l 4 brand 
new form of entertainment came into 
the American living room to be en- 
joyed by all. The riotous colors of 
the rainbow were at last harnessed 
to enchant millions of fascinated TV 
viewers. 


sidiary — now 


TV mask was solved 


THe FuTuRE: Controlling the aim of 
electrons is just one way Anaconda 
helps industry. Research at Anaconda 
is solving many other metal problems 

some of which may affect your in- 
dustry. Why not talk to the Man from 
Anaconda today? He brings to your 
problem metallurgical and techno- 
logical experience that can save you 
time and money. Anaconda, 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 55221 


ANACONDA 






























































PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Many people have their jewelry insured against loss or theft. 


JULY 2, 1955 But that doesn’t cover a lot of other things that can happen to it. A 
diamond can fall out of a ring and disappear; or it can be chipped or broken 
in half. A bracelet can break and fall off. A movement can fall out of a watch. 









The way to protect yourself against such hazards is through one of two 
basic types of insurance: (1) the floater for jewelry alone; or (2) a personal 
property floater, which includes jewelry (BW—May2'53,p160). 


A BUSINESS WEEK The personal jewelry floater is written at standard rates under a stand- 
ard form by most insurers. It covers scheduled personal jewelry against all 
risks anywhere in the world. It may be written with full coverage or with 

SERVICE $50 deductible. Annual premium is about $16 per $1,000 for the first $5,000 
coverage, drops progressively thereafter. 


The jewelry floater presents a tough underwriting problem. Even a man 
of sound financial resources and high moral character may be considered 
too great a risk—simply because he has the careless habit of misplacing or 
losing articles. Thus practically every company insists that each appiicant 
have the personal recommendation of the agent or broker. 


Likewise, each article must be completely described in the policy, and a 
specific amount of insurance applied to it. No miscellaneous items can be 
blanketed. 






This means that you have to determine the value of the items through 
your jeweler. Get a bill of sale for each item if possible. If not, as in the case 
of family heirlooms, you will have to have a written appraisal from a repu- 
table jeweler. 


(A word of warning: Many local jewelers don’t see enough big diamonds 
or elaborate pieces to evaluate their worth properly. Take large and expen- 
sive items to a store that has a reputation for handling such merchandise.) 


The item should be appraised at the current replacement value—usually 
the retail price for a similar item, including taxes. This applies even to 
antiques, which are often irreplaceable. 


Appraisal fees should run about one-half of 1% of the appraised value, 
with a minimum charge of $2. Large single items should have a top fee of 
$25. But look for a higher fee on large bracelets, necklaces, and the like, 
that have many stones of all sizes and shapes. They will take several hours 
of counting, measuring, and figuring. 






In case of loss or damage, notify your broker or agent immediately. 
The company will send an adjuster to check the appraisal with the jeweler 
who issued it. 


If the loss is a standard article, like a name-brand watch, you will 
usually be given a choice of the identical item or one of the same value. If 
it is custom-made or individual, like a single diamond, you can have a choice 
of replacement or money value. (Incidentally, some top stores keep photos 
of custom-made jewelry so it can be copied in case of loss.) 


Here’s an important point: When replacing an article, the adjuster may 
urge you to go to a jeweler of his choice. But you can insist on going to your 
own, and it’s wise to do so. Any jeweler may have a similar article, but as a 
layman you might have no way of knowing whether the gems and workman- 
ship are inferior. 


When a piece of jewelry is lost, you are entitled to its full insured 


PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 
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value. In case of chipping, breakage, and the like, you are entitled to the 
fair value of the loss as determined by the jeweler’s appraisal. 


Should you always insure jewelry for entire replacement cost? Not 
necessarily—a lot depends upon (1) frequency of use; and (2) where the 
articles are normally kept. 


For example: On articles kept in bank vaults or similar safe places, and 
worn only infrequently, you can save money on them by getting partial 
insurance. And if you can talk the insurance companies into it (they don’t 
like it because of the small premium), you can get special insurance floaters 
on such items just for the days they will be worn. 


With American consumption of French champagne increasing (BW— 
sun. 18'55,p184), you may find yourself having it more often. Here are some 
points that may help you in selection and service: 


Champague is a blended wine; so the question of “the best year” is not 
so important as with other wines. In rare instances, when the wines of a 
particular year are outstanding, the blends are bottled under the label of 
“vintage” champagnes. Any French champagne you buy is at least five years 
old—it takes that long to produce one bottle. 


Store champagne to avoid sudden temperature changes or long exposure 
to heat—both have harmful effects. Two hours’ refrigeration before serving 
is ample; if the champagne is too cold, fragrance and flavor are destroyed. 
Too large a “pop” when you open the bottle means it’s too warm. 


You're not being a boor if you serve champagne in any kind of glass— 
including a Dixie cup. But for maximum effervescence and bouquet, 
connoisseurs recommend filling whatever glass you use half to two-thirds 
full. 


Also, it’s acceptable to have champagne any time—as a cocktail, 
throughout an entire meal, and as a dessert beverage. Experts prefer the dry 
(“brut”) champagne before dinner; the sweet (“doux”) with dessert. 


The same procedures apply to domestic champagne. Don’t overlook 
these—they are good, and you may prefer them to the imported French 
variety. 


Don’t think you have been forgotten if you have a tax refund coming 
but haven’t received it yet. Treasury is moving slower than in the past, for 
one reason: It wants to be sure you're entitled to it. 


You might be asked to produce much more in the way of substantiating 
records. Treasury is cracking down hard on sloppy record-keeping. So if your 
refund is based on estimates, don’t expect to get it. 


Manners and modes: A new Blue Cross-type health pian for pets will be 
announced soon. Complete medical-surgical-hospital coverage for dogs and 
cats will cost about $20 a year . .. A car polish in an aerosol container can 
be sprayed on in five minutes, wiped off in 10, needs no hard rubbing... . 
Matching briefcases for custom-made men’s suits are now available .. . 
You won't be glared at by the waiter nowadays if you tip only 15% of your 
total restaurant bill, according to the head of the New York Society of 
Restaurateurs. 


Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the July 2, 1964, issue—Business Week, 530 W. 42nd Bt, New York, N.Y. 








; See all these ways to 
take advantage of 
lightweight, flexible, 
chemical resistant, 
easy-to-install, 
non-corroding 
polyethylene 
pipe and tubing 


Surely you can put these bene- 
fits to work for your own busi- 
ness, Why not write today for 
names of manufacturers of 
pipe made from Bake.ire 
Brand Polyethylene. Address 
Dept. JG-14. 





BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ({¥§j 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 
The term Baxe.rre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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BURNS OF TRAILMOBILE, INC.: 


|. Selling Trailers by the Piece 


backer of CID. In the first place, it 
was his idea, dating from his time as 
sales manager three years ago. Second, 
he says, it has given Trailmobile its 


The president of one truck-trailer 
manufacturing company remarked a 
couple of a ago, “It’s like the horse- 
ind-buggy days.” 

Another company president—Roy 
Fruchauf—of Fruchauf Trailer Co., said 

You know how far Ford or Chevrolet 
would get by doing what they do—offer 
ing a special door or something. It 
would run costs way up. They give the 
customer great latitude in selection, We 
believe in designing a unit for high 
volume production and giving the cus- 
tomer greater value.” 

* Tailored Tracks—Both men were 
talking about the same thing: the Cus 
tomer Individualized Design (CID) 
idea that their competitor, Trailmobile, 
Inc., is pushing im its truck-trailer as- 
sembly, Obviously, neither thinks 
much of CID. But, as you might ex- 
pect, people around Trailmobife take 
1 different view. 

Says William A. Burns, Jr. (cover 
md above), president of Trailmobile 
It's the first new concept in the truck- 
trailer industry since we took the front 
wheels off wagons.” 

Burns has good reason to be a strong 


biggest sales boost in years. Says 
Burns, “The rate of sales so far this 
year is the highest in the company’s 
history. If it continues throughout 
the year, it will produce total ~ of 
$75-million to $100-million.”’ 
¢ What Is CID?—Burns describes CID 
this way: “It's like selecting a Chevrolet 
body because it fits your garage, power- 
ing it with an Oldsmobile engine with 
a Cadillac carburetor, and Buick Dyna- 
flow, and styling the interior like a Pon- 
tiae Catalina, You wind up with a car 
that’s yours and nobody else's.” 
* Old and New—Before CID, which 
has had a year’s go at Trailmobile, the 
company couldn't give a customer so 
much jeeway in his selection. A cus- 
tomer might need a square-nose trailer 
—for maximuun cubic capacity, while the 
model he wanted called for an oval nose 

for tractor clearance. 

To get his order, Trailmobile would 
likely dl to design a trailer to the 
customer's specifications. This had two 


drawbacks. First, it pushed up the 
price. Second, it tied up the company’s 
engineering department, because every 
change had to be designed by an eng)- 
neer. Says Burns, “I an to get the 
feeling that we were competing not 
only with other companies, but with 
ourselves.” 

¢ Wide Choice—Today, Trailmobile 
estimates that it can put together 192,- 
000 trailer combinations, without hold- 
ing up delivery on the schedules of a 
year ago. 

CID has made it necessary for Trail- 
mobile itself to produce about twice as 
many component parts—18,000, against 
9,000 under the old system—and to buy 
more components from outside com- 

nies—4,200, compared with 2,600. 
Vet, says Burns, there is quicker turn- 
over of parts inventory today. 

Burns says that he has fewer dollars 
tied up in inventory today than he had 
prior to CID. That's because sales are 
up; the stuff moves faster, and the parts, 
being interchangeable, do not stand 
idle in the shop the way they once did. 

For a look at CID from the trucker’s 
point of view, turn the page. 
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When you need 
gerial 


mapping... 


(ABOVE) 

One of Agno’s fleet of over 30 planes, 
company owned and operated. Froni 
B-17's to Helicopters and Cubs, Amro 
has the right plane for every mapping 
job 


(RIGHT) 

Gulf Airborne Magnetometer used by 
skilled Agro crews to speed the search 
for oil and minerals. 


(EXTREME RIGHT) 

Trained Agno mappers, with complex 
stereoplotters, produce topographic maps 
of engineering accuracy. 


Whether you're exploring for oil or minerals, plan- 
ning highways, industrial sites, cities, pipe line or 
power lines, or whether you wish to inventory 
logpiles, orepiles, or conduct resources inventories 
. aerial surveys are today’s fastest, most eco- 
nomical method. 
ArEro—oldest flying corporation, and leader in 
aerial mapping—is best equipped to serve you— 
swiftly and dependably —no matter where. Let us 
show you why. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Offices in Tulsa, Salt Lake City, Duluth 
In Canada: Canadian Aero Service, Ltd., Ottawa 4 


Call on AERO— Pioneer and Leader! 





The Trailer You Desigr 


cpen top for any bod 


~_ hn 


PICK YOUR ROOF 


aluminum plate 


aluminum for dry (righ 


closed top of aluminum or steel 


nailed steel 





single axle 


aluminum for refrigeration 


ll. How the Truck Buyer 


The salesmen at Trailmobile, Inc., 
used to have to work from a thick, and 
often baffling price book. The customer 
could pick | of five basic 
truck-trailer models. Some were new; 
some were modifications of 15-year-old 
ck signs 


Customer modifications always caused 


one 


100 


extra work at Trailmobile’s home office 
in Cincinnati, because engineers had to 
design the modifications to fit the 
trailer 

Today, Trailmobile’s price book is 
slimmer and less complex, though its 
range of selection is broader. That's 
because the customer can pick out a 


variety of interchangeable units to make 
up exactly the rig he wants 
* Here’s How—The sketches above give 
you some idea of what the trailer buyer 
can work from when he begins to put 
together the trailer he needs. 

Ihe buver will decide first on the 
capacity he needs. From this, he will 
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ourself 


sheeted aluminum 


or steel posts 


... exposed posts 


PICK YOUR PANELS 


73-in. tandem 


\e 


PICK YOUR 
RUNNING GEAR 


» an 
A 


a 


~~; 


a 


lf 


108-in. tandem 


@OUSINESS WEEK 


Picks Units From the Shelf 


be able to set his length and height 
dimensions. 

rhe kind of cargo he carries wili de 
termine the kind of floor he should 


have—wood, stcel, of several 
kinds of aluminum. 


rhe buyer will pick his side paneling 


cither aluminum or steel. He can 


Or one 
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brace his panels with trusses, or with 
posts—cither aluminum or steel. 

¢ Firm Prices—With its new CID price 
book, Trailmobile can single out every 
component, tell the customer what sizes 
are available, and give him a firm price. 
At one session, the customer and the 
salesman can pick out the trailer com 


ponents and figure out how much th 
finished unit will cost. Redesign and 
part-by-part manufacture—which boost 
price—will not be necessary. 

But Trailmobile’s switch from its 
old system to CID didn’t come easily, 
It took two years. To see how the 
switch was made, turn the page. 





THINKING ABOUT 
FOREIGN SALES? 


A 70-man staff of experienced 
marketing research and busi- 
ness analysts, strategically*lo- 
cated in 52 foreign cities, is 
ready to develop the informa- 
tion you need to put your ex- 
port program on a more prof- 
itable footing. 


Whether you need a broad mar- 
ket survey... an intensive inves- 
tigation of some special sales 
problem . . . data about competi- 
tive products, prices and terms 

. . Objective appraisal of your 
present methods of distribution 

evaluation of your agents . 

field reports about the end-use of 
your products . . . checks on regu- 
lations and legislation . . . our 
organization can produce the an- 
swers in a short time and at mini- 
mum expense, 


Overseas Business Services, a unit 
of McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has since 1949 been 
executing confidential on-the- 
spot research ne. Every 
project is carefully planned to 
satisfy the individual 
exact requirements. 


client's 


Write for booklet telling bow we can 
help increase your foreign sales. 
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WILLIAM BURNS, Trailmobile president, worked behind scenes two years in . 


lil. Timing a Changeover 


The trailer industry was somewhat 
strange to William Burns five years ago, 
when he came to Trailmobile as pe 
manager. He had been head of the 
Kroger Co.'s fruit and vegetable subsidi- 
ary. 

You might say that he worked out 
his ideas on CID (page 89) in self- 
defense. Trailmobile’s price book, 
which had had years to swell in both 
size and complexity, frequently be- 
wildered Burns when he tried to work 
from it. 

Between 1950 and 1952, three things 
happened that made it possible for 
Burns to put his idea to work 

¢ Burts worked out a rough plan 
for CID, though it had no official name 
at that time. 

¢ Pullman, Inc., bought Trailmo- 
bile. Up to that time, Trailmobile’s 
available capital had been tied up 
in financing trailers, with none for 
product development. With Pullman's 
support, Trailmobile could begin to 
put its earnings into such things as re- 
search and product development 

e Burns moved from sales mana- 
ger to president. With a go-ahead from 
Champ Carry, president of Pullman 
and chairman of Trailmobile, he formed 
a team and began to develop the plan. 
+ Spadework— —james J. Black I'railmo- 
bile’s vice-president for engineering and 
a veteran of 25 vears with Trailmobile, 
was the first man to hear about the 
plan. In secret, he and Burns made 
a study. Black kept a notebook in 
which he sketched out ideas, made 
some preliminary schematic drawings. 

Burns and Black took those first 


drawings to Carry, at Pullman. He 
gave approval to go further. Five more 
engmeers were brought into the proj- 
ect. For three months, these seven 
men worked at night and on weekends, 
still in secret, mapping out the details 
of the switchover from the old pro- 
duction method to CID. 

In March, 1953, Burns met with 
Carry and the Puilman board. He out- 
lined the plan, got a final O.K. Then 
things got tough 
¢ Still Under Cover—Burns didn’t 
want word to leak out that Trailmobile 
was. making a change. This meant 
that the seven-man crew had to work 
out a switchover plan that would put 
the company into CID quickly, before 
competition knew about it. Also, Burns 
wanted to make the change with a 
minimum of layoff time. 

By September, 1953, the first proto- 
type had been built and tested. Before 
the end of the vear, the crew had 
worked out—on paper—a new shop lay- 
out. Cost calculations got under way 
at about the same time. 

At first, unit costs weze high for 

many components. But by Feb. 2, 
the engineers said that they had 
“broken the costs.” The new trailers 
could be made for no more than the 
old models; some units cost less to 
produce under CID. 
e More Problems—But there were 
other problems to solve. To make the 
switch from standard models to CID, 
Trailmobile had to remake its Cincin- 
nati plant 

Purchasing had to keep old materials 
flowing—with the threat of a shutdown 
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YOU PAY NO MORE THAN 59 CENTS PER HOUR 
for this new Model C Autometric precision boring 
machine when put to work in your plant with... 
Kearney & Trecker 


TOOL LEASE 


PROGRAM 


HINK of it! You can lease this new Model 

C Autometric boring machine for ag little 

as 59 cents per hour! It’s an exceptionally low 

ice to pay for this modern, high precision- 

ilt boring machine, designed speci y for 

performing the most exacting operations in 
your toolroom, laboratory or shop. 


Under Plan “A,” one of three possible lease 
agreements, you make two semi-annual pay- 
ments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price dur- 
ing each of the first three years. And only 10% 
during each of the last four years. What's more, 
this lease agreement permits you to terminate 
or purchase your Model C Autometric at the 
end of the third year or at the end of any year 
thereafter. 


Under Kearney & Trecker’s Tool Lease pro- 
gram you can rent any of over 250 different 
types and sizes of standard milling machines 
or precision boring machines. All are available 
under three basic plans, with varying options 
to continue or terminate the lease, or to pur- 
chase the equipment. If you require special 
machinery or heavy-duty ésm bed types, spe- 
cial agreements will be considered. 


For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


For additional data 
on this machine, 
see ovr catalog in 
Sweet's. 


Precision Mechanisms Industry—Includes machines 

for laboratory, scientific and engineering instru- 

ments; mechanical measuring, controlling instru- 

ments; optical, surgical; medical, dental instru- 

ments and equipment; phetographic equipment; 

watches, clocks, clockwork devices, and parts. Of 
the total 8,295 machines, 10% are over 20 years old, over 36% are 
10 to 20 years oldiO to 20 years old. 
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Machines ever 20 old, Machines 10-26 years old, Machines ’ 
which should delinitely & which should probobly PJ less than [] i KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 
10 years old. i 


be replaced. 6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
882 automatic and manufac- 
turing type milling machines 


2556 vertical milling machines 





Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on 
Tool-Lease Program and booklet titled 
“Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- 
cence.” 
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4087 knee type horizontal 
milling machines 











380 bed type milling machines 


396 horizontal and vertical 
Precision boring machines 
Ee Zene........ ate 


Figures adopted from 1953 American Machinist survey of Metalworking Industry. bea aecesasenasaaseeneancasaaad 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM PIPE 
SPEEDS FAST FREIGHT! 


Hiighballing behind powerful diesels, 
freight speeds on express schedules along 
the main lines of America’s railroads. 
But old-style classification yards slow the 
mile-long trains to a snail's pace. That's 
why sixteen leading roads have turned to 
Kelly pneumatic tube systems of Alcoa* 
Aluminum to speed up the vital job of 
sorting cars, 

In 84 yards, waybills and other docu- 
ments flow from yard offices to clerks’ 
offices and control towers on rivers of air 
channeled through Alcoa Aluminum Pipe. 
Kelly Systems, Inc., leading maker of 
this equipment, reports these advantages 
of A'coa Aluminum Pipe: 

LOW INSTALLATION COSTS —light 
weight makes long lengths easy to handle, 


Your Guide to Aluminum Valve 


practical; fewer joints are required. 


LOWER MATERIAL COSTS—corro- 
sion resistance eliminates painting, taping 
or mill wrapping. May be installed 
overhead or underground. 


LONGER LIFE because condensation 
within the tube can’t rust it out. Saves 
on repairs and replacement. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE because 
heavy-duty Alcoa Aluminum meets all 
strength specifications and never reGuires 
painting. 

For complete information on Alcoa 
Aluminum Pipe and Tubing, call your 
local Alcoa sales office. ALUMINUM 
ComMPANY OF America, 2193-G Alcoa 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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if materials ran out too soon—yet use 
them up before the switch came. 

Manufacturing had to retool. Plant 
layout had to be cha . Every part 
had to be reviewed: “Should we keep 
it or junk it? Should we make it here 
or subcontract it?” 

Twenty-seven hand-built prototypes 
were assembled and tested. Stress meas- 
urements were made on every part of 
cach trailer. Then each prototype was 
retested when new combinations of 
components were substituted for the 
original ones. 

New tools began to arrive in early 
1954. Manufacturing made as many 
changes within the plant as it could 
without upsetting the old production 
line. 

In July, 1954, when the plant shut 
down for its two-week summer vacation, 
the real change began. There were no 
more old models to produce. Two 
weeks ‘ater, when the men came back 
from vacation, Trailmobile began to 
produce CID interchangeable compo- 
nents. It had made the switch without 
depriving its men of an hour of work. 
The changeover had cost about $4- 
million. 


1. In the Field 


Trailmobile division managers had 
known about CID for many weeks, but 
branch managers and distributors in 
50 cities did not hear about it until 
mid-July. Burns set up meetings in 
five cities. By the end cf July, he and 
three of his key men had talked with 
each of the company’s pga wages 
* Reaction—In a couple of weeks, CID 
will have had a yeat’s test. Trailmobile 
says that it has been a success, though it 
is impossible to measure its success in 
sales figures, because Trailmobile’s sales 
volume ‘s hidden within the parent 
company total. Pullman did state in its 
annual report for 1954 that Trailmobile 
had had a strong second half last year: 
“During the first half of 1954, sales of 
new Trailmobile equipment reflected a 
general decline in purchases of truck 
trailers. This situation was reversed 
during the second half of the year, so 
that the company’s total sales for the 
year as a otell compared favorably 
with those for 1953.” 

CID can probably be given a share 
of the credit for the strong showing in 
the second half of °54, since it was 
introduced at midyear. But it is a fact 
that the industry generally had a pickup 
in the second half. 
¢ Big Year—As for 1955, which. Burns 
— will be the biggest year in 

‘railmobile’s history, it will also be 
quite a year for the industry, re 
its biggest. At least one ‘Trailmobile 
a parser feels that way. Roy Frue- 
hauf says his company’s sales in the 
first six months of "55 will be “well 
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STUBBORN 
STUBBORN 


STU BBOR we e « « Coox, bully, plead, beg, offer riches, fame and fortune, 


but Mother Nature doesn’t hear. No matter what you say or do, she won't grow trees any faster 

thon she did a million years ago. There's just so much timber, and she replaces it just so fast. What 

we destroy by fire becomes sheer, wanton waste. Since you use wood 

or derivatives in some or many phases of your manufacturing, forest fires 

affect you. So does the work of the Advertising Council. While the 

Council's Smokey the Bear campaigns have helped cut forest fires by 

18% in 1953 alone, we must stop more. Many business leaders like 

yourself ore helping the Advertising Council lick this stubborn problem. 

To learn about the Advertising Council, write for the folder 

“The Advertising Council, ‘Whot it is... Whot it does”. ....-e.eee8: Advertising Council 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y, 





“Next thing you'll tell me you were included in 
TIME’s new Study of Executive Audiences.” 





(Advertisement) 


Turns Spare Time into Production Time 


The J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin, 
turned idle waiting time into produc- 
tion time by mounting two Rockwell 
built Delta 17” drill press heads, col- 
umns, and flanges on a broaching ma- 
chine, While the broaching machine 
broaches a main bearing block, the 
operator uses idle waiting time to 
drill and ream two %” locating holes 
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in the pan rail of a motor block. This 
is typical of the growing trend toward 
the use of cost cutting Delta Power 
Tools to supplement — and often re- 
place—heavy, expensive conventional 
machines. For details write: Delta 
Power Tool Division, Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Co., 540-G N, Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 





over $100-million, for a new all-time 
record.” 

So, within the truck-trailer boom, it 
is difficult to figure just what kind of 
contribution CID is making at Trail 
mobile. 

But one fact about CID is certain: 
It could not have happened at a more 
fortunate time. The ground work was 
lad when business throughout the in- 
dustry was slow. CID was ready just in 
time for the big second half of '54. 
People around Trailmobile feel that 
CID caught morale and sales on the 
upswing and gave a h that kept 
the swing going well Sonal the de- 
Cline that usually sets in toward the 
cnd of November. 


ll. The Growing Giant 


An idea such as CID is not likely 
to make much difference in the align- 
ment of companies in the truck-trailer 
industry. It probably will do things 
for Trailmobile strengthen its com- 
petitive position, and probably help 
the company to show better carnings 
over the next few vears. But Fruehauf, 
with its big lead, seems certain to 
stand as the industry giant for many 
years to come 

Registration figures indicate that 
Fruchauf holds about 40% of the 
market. ‘Trailmobile has about halt 
that. Their nearest competitors are 
Strick Co., Philadelphia, about 5%, 
and Brown Trailers, Inc., Spokane, 
about 4%. 
¢ Expanding—Trailmobile is adding to 
its capacity. Within a couple of 
months, it will add 154,000 sq. ft. of 
plant space. This will boost its total 
truck-trailer capacity to 849,000 sq. ft. 
for its five ar But Fruchauf is 
building too. Within the next year, 
it will add about 660,000 sq. ft., have 
a total truck-trailer capacity—included 
in 1] plants—of 2.8-million sq. ft. 

Of course, plant expansion is not 
the sole indicator of a company’s poten- 
tial. Many industry observers say that 
product research is of equal importance. 

Strick has done a lot of experiment- 
ing with plastics as trailer components. 
Trailmobile recently completed an am- 
bitious testing program at the Uni- 
versity of Marvland on truck-trailer 
streamlinin 

The nun seem to show already that 
conventional truck-trailers can be 
streamlined enough to reduce horse- 
power requirements by 6% without 
cutting imto cargo space. 

One industry man, who gets inside 
the plants of Fruehauf, Trailmobile, 
and the smaller companies pretty regu- 
larly says: “For their size, the smaller 
outfits like Trailmobile and Strick seem 
to do a lot more in research and devel- 
opment, But they have to keep rest- 
less, just to keep up.” 
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Pouring steel in 19th century —reprinted from Scientific sn wan 


From “crazy notion” to No. 1 industry — steel 


People ridiculed William Kelly's idea for converting iron into 
steel. “Imagine,” they said, “generating heat by blowing cold 
air into molten metal.” But in 1847—nine years ahead of 
Bessemer’s converter— Kelly succeeded. 

America’s steel industry now leads the world because metal- 
lurgical science and mechanized production got together early. 
Piping and valves played no small part as fluids became in- 
creasingly useful in steel production. 


MEASURED BY THE MILE, piping systems interweaving 
steel mills run from 4% in. to 48 in. and larger diameter. They 
bring in steam, water, oil, gas, air, acide—all used in makin 
steel. Whatever the need in piping equipment —large or en 
sizes—in steel, iron, brass or alloy materialse—Crane is in- 
dustry’s leading source of supply. 


To control these processing fluids, today’s steel mill uses 
thousands of valves— and the preferred brand is Crane. Strictly 
a quality manufacturer for 100 years, Crane has concentrated 
on making better valves for industrial piping. 

Thrifty buyers know that Crane quality assures dependable 
flow control—a longer life of peak efficiency—and low main- 
tenance cost. That's why more Crane valves are used than 
any other make. 


IN THE ROLLING MILLS, for example, on vital lubrica- 
tion lines, Crane valves mean greater freedom from trouble 
with minimum upkeep. That's assured in great part by Crane's 
exhaustive methods of in-process and finished product check- 
ing and testing. Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 5, U. 
Branches and ‘ holesalers in all areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


FITTINGS = PUP 


PLUMBING + 


VALVES + 
KITCHENS + 


HEATING 








OLD-TIME USE for Gilsonite was shining up horse-drawn carriages; but this versatile 
mineral has changed with the times into a source of high-octane fuel, and. . . 


Now Its Sparkle Peps Up Gas 


A new use for an old mineral made 
news last week. The mineral is Gil 
sonite, an easily-powdered, asphalt-like 
hydrocarbon of exceptional purity 

Since 1904, it has been dug from 
coal-like seams in scattered locations in 
Utah. Way back, it was used to put a 
shine on the finishes of vee ht 
carriages. More recently, a refined ver- 
sion has been used to insulate and pro 
tect hot underground pipes. 

But now, it’s starting out on a new 
career as a commercially practical source 
of high-octane fuel. 

This new use for Gilsonite is ex- 
pected to double current annual de 
mand for the mineral, which stands at 
around 80,000 tons 
* Pipeline—American Gilsonite Co., an 
outfit owned jointly by Standard Oil 
Co, of Calif, and Barber Oil Corp., says 
that by late 1956 it will have completed 
facilities at its Bonanza (Utah) mines 
and will have laid an 80-mile pipeline 
into western Colorado to carry the min- 
eral to a new processing plant. Cost of 
the whole project, says the company, 
will be about $10-million, but this 
doesn't include a $l-million research 
program 

At Bonanza, the ore will be mined 
by a hydraulic process. It will be kept 
in suspension in water while it’s sent 
through an 8-in. pipeline along the 80 
miles to the Colorado processing plant 

At the plant, the Gilsonite ore will 
be used to turn out high-test gasoline 
and metallurgical coke 

It will be dewatered when it reaches 
the plant, and then used as a feed 
stock for refinery units. In refining, it 
will be turned from a solid ibeamiben 
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into: (1) gasoline, (2) intermediate 
products, (3) liquid feed for a coker, 
and (4) a gas that will be returned to 
the plant and used as a fuel. 

rhe company says the plant's initial 
capacity will be from 600 tons to 700 
tons of ore a day 

Chemical Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, says the refinery output 
will consist of 40% high-grade, low- 
sulfur coke; 45% 93-octane gasoline 
that can be upgraded to aviation fuel; 
and 15% process gas. 
¢ Oldtimer—The mineral that’s primed 
for this new role is a survival from an- 
other age. It’s named after Samuel Gil- 
son who supposedly discovered it before 
the turn of the century. But there's 
reason to suspect that Gilson was really 
an imaginative exploiter who knew a 
good thing when he saw it and cashed 
im on a contemporary’s find. 

By 1904, Gilson’s good thing had 
given birth to a new company, the 
Gilson Asphaltum Co., which operated 
the Dragon mine, a few miles from 
today’s Bonanza mine. The mineral 
was used as blacking for stoves as well 
as in paints for carriage bodies. 

When early automobiles began to 
put horse-drawn carriages out of busi- 
ness, Gilsonite found a niche in the 
new industry. 
¢ Solid Tires—It went into solid rubber 
tires in some Fords, and supplied black 
coatings for the cloth tops Two 
switches in the automobile industry— 
to hard drying lacquers and to metal 
tops—cut into Gilsonite’s auto market. 
But in the meantime, electricity and 
the phonograph had provided two new 
markets. One was for wire coatings, a 


field in which the mineral is still used; 
the other was in early phonograph 
records. 

Gilsonite turns up in a number of 
other fields today: stains, inks, rubber 
matting, sealing compounds, sound 
deadeners, floor tile, and a varicty of 
coatings. 

Close-mouthed about how the price 
of its gasoline will compare with 
petroleum-produced gasoline, American 
Gilsonite Co. nevertheless hints that 
it already has buyers for a substantial 
part of its gasoline production. For its 
coke, the company says it will “find a 
ready market’’ among aluminum makers 
and in the specialty carbon fields 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A new 3-D film system (resembling 
Cinerama) called Cine-Miracle avoids 
film overlaps by shooting three strips of 
film with a single camera—instead of 
using three cameras and synchronizing 
during projection. 
+ 
A glass and silicone tire, said to be the 
first of its kind, stands heat up to 
400F.-500F. U.S. Rubber and Dow 
Corning say the cost makes the tires 
uneconomical for autos, but they antici- 
pate their use for supersonic aircraft. 
. 

Color controls may help man speed up 
mastery of his machines. A Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. study shows that stu- 
dents learned to handle complex simu- 
lated aircraft controls 35% faster when 
they were color-coded than when they 
were numbered or specially shaped. 


Air in the Bricks 


This little 
loons. The inflated plastic “bricks,” 
invented by an Air Force officer, van be 
used to build emergency shelters. even 
barracks and hangars. 


structure is built of bal- 
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Converter ends engine stalling on the job 


Eimco Corporation reports it’s impos- 
sible to stall the Eimco 105 tractor 
engine through its Allison TORQMATIC 
Converter. 


That means the crawler delivers its full 
45,000-pound drawbar pull even at a 
standstill— means it can handle bigger 
loads than other tractors of equal power 
not equipped with a torque converter. 


But greater working ability is just one 
of the many operating advantages the 
rORQMATIC Converter, in combination 
with Eimco’s transmission, brings to 
this new crawler. It eliminates the mas- 
ter clutch and clutch pedals, permits 
instant reversing at all speeds. 


It reduces operating costs by continually 
matching tractor speed to the load, 
multiplying engine torque output, hold- 
ing the power to the load at all times. 


It increases the life of gears, bearings, 
shafts and engine by transmitting power 
smoothly, protecting engine and drive- 
line components from harmful shock 
loads, preventing engine lugging or 
stalling. 


And it gives the Eimco 105 an infinite 
number of speeds within its operating 
range with only four control-lever posi- 
tions—two forward and two reverse. 


The Eimco Corporation describes the 
Allison TORQMATIC as the “finest fluid 


converter.” It's a key component in a 
tractor that cost over $5,000,000 to 
develop. 


You'll find Allison Torgmatic Con- 
verters and TORQMATIC Transmissions 
used in a wide range of heavy-duty 
equipment made by many leading man- 
ufacturers, TORQMATIC Converters fit 
gasoline or Diesel engines from 40 to 
400 horsepower. TORQMATIC Transmis- 
sions can handle up to 300 horsepower. 
Ask your equipment dealer or manu- 
facturer about Allison TORQMATIC 
DRIVES next time you buy—or get more 
information by writing Allison Division 
of General Motors, Box 894B, Indian- 
apolis 6, Indiana, 
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=== Selling Opportunity Offered ————= 
“fverything tor the Pool.” Agts. wid. 
mun. ind, & private, complete recirculating 
syetems. Chierinators for pools, mun. water 
eka, & Sewage plants, comm, basis. 40 yr. 
anniv, RW-6668, Business Week, 


=== Positions Wanted 
Personnel eed experienced £ 


nd Teehnicians? We offer a booklet especially 
repared te help you solve this problem. Write 
r your “tree” copy of Reservoir of Engineers 
| Teehnical Men, MeGraw-Hill Publishing 

Room 1216, 330 W. 42 Bt, N. ¥. 36, 


mpany, 
, 


Native South A 4 
® 


U.S. od 


one year traiming 





ted, 6.5. in 
in Management 
e counting @& salee—seeks challenging position 
ir Latin-Amertea Age 2% ree to travel 
Available immediately. PW-6795, Business 


ook, 


fxecutive Male Secretary: four, Broad ex- 
Per-enee. Healthy, reliable, efficient. Will relo- 
cate, travel, PW-€784, Business Week 
Mechanical Engineer, B.M.E., 29, single, seeks 
responsible position as assistant to busy engi- 
executive; soundest technical back 
versatile business experience; wide 

» of new gales-engineering concept; has 
enty of drive; gets along well with people; 
eta things done. scumented record available, 
se 13, Buite 026, 342 Madison Ave., NYC 17, 


Advertising strong on ideas, 
Hiarketing. tl yeare exp. with well known 
miar.; top agency. Bogr. & mkt, college back- 
ground, PW-6861, Business Week. 


furepean ®t Scondinavian, 35, 
th exeellent education, experience and refer. 
* considers returning Burope after three 
sve reeponsible position in distinguished in- 
rnational business organization in U.B.A. Has 
ttensive experience and eontacts in Great 
iritain, Continent and Seandinavia, Seeks full 
part time assignment for reputable U. 8. firm 

* organization. PW .-6866, Business Week, 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
fxport Representation oppertualty wanted manu- 


facturers agent. Established in New York City. 
World wide connections for export sales. De- 
#ree additional manufacturers accounts, Ex- 
eellent record of performance, RA-6939, Busi- 
ness Week, 


Sales Engineer seek 
New Jersey, New 
Husiness Week, 


Experienced salesman with proven record 

to represent manufacturer. Will give complete 
New England coverage Well rounded back- 
ground and varied connections, 8A-6845, Busi- 
pees Week 





tines to represent in the 
ork City area, S8A~-6933, 


oe — 


wishes 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Lonpusges, Cotategs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Beripte, Sales 


Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience, Write 
Overseas Dusiness Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Cerperation, 936 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, Hew York 


monet trae — 
T On Vacation? Use our 


office help for 4 hours, a day, week, month or 
longer. w hourly rates—no red km oy ust 
hone nearest of our 60 offices for quick action. 
anpower, ine., 330 W. Kilbourn, Milwaukee, 
Wise, Nation's Largest Complete Business 
Service, 








General technical information and guidance. 
Write me about thet uncertain individual point. 
RK. G. Wulf, M. @. Postbox 747, Evanston, Il, 


Are Identified Your 
Preofita? fhenever parte are required for as- 
sembly, sale or molintenance purposes, excessive 
costes can often be traced to poor identification 
and classification of items, Costly goostome and 
unnecessary questions arise... Where is it?” 

“Who gets it?” . “How ts it used?” 

Where does it go?’ . “When ta it re- 
corded?" ‘ “How much is needed?” ..,. 
all because of a failure to anewer an even 
more basic question-—“What is it?’ Faulty 
or multiple identification of parts can be elimi- 
nated by precise control of all items. Remington 
Rand Commodity Classification Service gives 
you quick, aecurate identification, sete up a 
permanent and efficient system for identifying 
and cataloging units, assemblies, sub-assem - 
blies and all component parts. Call our office 
near you for free folder BSD 110A or, write 
Remington Rand Business Service Department, 
oom aes 316 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
6, N. Y. 








Iiiustrated in monthly New Product Digest sub- 
scription—610.00 paoually trial copy—one dol. 
lar. Digest B17, Box 2062, Austin, Voxas, 


o===e===Registered Patent Attorney===== 
Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
OG, Miller, TSBWI, Warner Bidg., Wash, 4, D. C. 


Aerial Photograph = 
For modern adv and needs 
dynamic aerial views are your most effective 
pictorial medium, Used by leading businesses, 
organizations and agencies. Guaranteed service 
at low cost. Contact Alexander Norden, (for- 
merly Trans-World Aerial Surveys) Harriman 
Airport, North Adama, Masa. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Mfrs. 


etc, In a 200-acre industrial park we will con- 
struct, out of funds from our charitable founda- 
tion, a modern laboratory or building in one of 
the very low-cost labor areas of U. 8. traffic- 
free, in @ country atmosphere, manufacturer 
will be located only 20 miles away from 3 of the 
country’s greatest medical schools and the 
reatest medical research center in the U. 8. 
Negotiations in strict confidence must be with 
executive offices of this industry 18-6504, 
Business Week, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Read Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon in this 
copy of Business Week on page 68. See how 
= cen have a steady income from your own 

iness. Choice franchises open. Factory train- 
m/e Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N. How- 
ard &t., Phila., Pa. 





Free 


200 weekly Gheoning Venetian Blinds. 
gece Burtt, 2434Ac, Wichita 13, Kansas. 
Velve for cole- 


Unique features. For sa 
BO-6930, Kusiness Week. 





drinks; 
others, *®, royalty, 





A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. 

wotching for the “clues” section you 

find employment opportuniti ted, 
Write for turther information to: 








330 West 42nd St., Mew York 36, N.Y. 











Right Twist for Screws 


The man in the picture is using a 
new kind of power screwdriver that 
may make things a good deal easier for 
users of threaded fasteners. 

A big problem in precision assembly 
with screws is accurate control of screw 
tightness. If a screw is too loose, 
the structure is not rigid; if too tight, 
the screw may snap. 

The new screwdriver, made by Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., is said to 
solve the problem cf tightness control 
through ase of a magnetic clutch. The 
makers say their Magnamatic power 
driver consistently gives the screws the 
proper twist, eliminates the need for 

and checking of tightness. 

Older methods of twist control, says 
Chicago Pneumatic, are not completely 
satisfactory. A pneumatically driven 
screwdriver can be made to stall when 
the right tightness is reached. Although 
this Yoesn't hurt the motor, says the 
company, it’s not very accurate at 
high driving speeds. Another control 
method is the mechanical clutch—a 
device that momentarily disconnects 
the power and the driving head. But if 
the operator doesn’t take the screw- 
driver off the work immediately, it con- 
tinues to tighten the screw. 

To get around both of these diff- 
culties, Chicago Pneumatic has devised 
a magnetic clutch that disengages com- 
pletely and stays disengaged when the 
right tightness is reached. 

e Source: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 E. 44 St., New York 17. 


Glass to Fit a Theory 


There was once a theory that the 
more daylight you let into a school- 
room, the better it was. But times have 
changed. Now schoolroom authorities 
have ruled that the best-lighted areas of 
a schoolroom should be no more than 
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10 times as bright as its darkest areas. 
rhe big problem has been that until 
now schoolroom experts haven’t found 

lass that would keep out enough out- 
side light. If too much light comes in 
from the outside, it’s almost impossible 
to “balance” it with inside artificial 
light. 

But now, Houze Glass Corp., one 
of the world’s biggest makers of sun- 
glass lenses, has come up with a low- 
transmission glass that lets in only 
12.5% of the outside light. Although 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction has not officially en- 
dorsed the Houze product, called Lo- 
l'ran glass, some schoolbuilders say the 
material has a low enough transmission 
to allow full control of lighting, no 
matter how bright it may be outside. 

I'he Houze solution to the problem 
is a little unexpected: Instead of begin- 
ning with a high transmission glass and 
cutting the transmission down, the com- 
pany began with some of its very low 
transmission sunglass lens material, in- 
creased the transmission until the prod- 
uct was satisfactory. 

Houze says that despite its low trans- 
mission the new glass doesn't produce 
any color distortion. Houze says the 
glass will cost. about 20% less than 
competitive green glass, and about three 
times as much as double-strength clear 
glass. Lo-Tran comes in 42 in. by 60 in. 
panels. 
¢ Source: Houze Glass Corp., Point 
Marion, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A small semi-trailer that can be drawn 
by a pickup truck is being manufactured 
by Wells Cargo Div. of Prairie 
Schooner, Inc., 1501 West Bristol St., 
Elkhart, Ind. The trailer has a 710 cu 
ft. capacity, is free-standing. Price, 
f.0.b. sels is $1,395. 

. 
Plastic surface for plywood promises a 
smooth surface, good for painting, 
weather resistant, non-splintering. Cre- 
Zon coating, made from wood fiber 
and phenolic resin, is bonded to ply- 
wood by pressure and heat. The of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco 19, says that, once 
bonded, the wood and the coating won't 
come apart. 


> 


. 

Office layouts can be sketched with a 
template distributed by A. Lawrence 
Karp, 16 Putnam Park, Greenwich, 
Conn, The template costs $1.60, has 
stencils of different-sized desks, tables, 
chairs, partitions, doors, file cabinets— 
all done to scale. 
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THE TREND 





Ford Suggests Industry-Wide Bargaining 


There was some consternation in the business com- 
munity at Henry Ford IT's decision to give the CIO auto 
union a contract that, Walter Reuther could hail as a 
great victory in his union's fight for the guaranteed annual 
wage. Close analysis of that contract has now convinced 
many in industry that the Ford Motor Co. got itself a 
pretty good deal and that much of what Reuther claims 
is a considerable exaggeration. 

Now Henry Ford has jolted businessmen again. In an 
interview published in the Detroit News, he declared, 

| am very much in favor of industry-wide bargaining.” 
his is a shocker, For even longer than they have been 
ttacking GAW, business spokesmen and business organ- 
izations have been inveighing against industry-wide bar- 
gaming as an unmitigated evil, As a matter of fact, 
employer opposition in principle to industry-wide bar- 
gaining has existed for so long that it is taken for granted 
to the point where the merits and derncrits of the issue 
are rarely, if at all, discussed in business circles. 


i'mployers formulated their position on industry-wide © 


bargaming in a period when unions were much weaker 
than they are now. With only a part of an industry 
organized, the unions pressed for industry-wide negotia- 
tions as a device for imposing their wage bargains and 
contract conditions on unorganized firms. Employers 
resisted this successfully and adhered to a theory of bar- 
gaining under which each individual firm would be free 
to make the most advantageous contract it could. 

When powerful unions spreadeagled the steel, auto, 
and other mass production industries, the situation 
changed, Now, the union makes a key bargain with the 
one company best suited to its bargaining purposes. Thus, 
in the steel industry, the steel union made its first pen- 
sion contract with Bethlehem because, for historic rea- 
sons, that company was less resistant on the pension 
issue, For reasons equally cogent, it makes its key wage 
bargains with U.S, Steel. In every case, however, that 
key bargain becomes, in effect, a master contract which 
the rest of the industry adopts. 

In autos, the situation is even bleaker. There, the 
union has been concerned to have the contract termina- 
tion dates for GM, Ford, and Chrysler come at spaced 
intervals, Its standard tactic is to whipsaw one against 
the other; getting, for example, a package worth X from 
one company, then bargaining with the second, not on 
the basis of its expiring contract but on the new X base, 
to come out with X+1, It ends up with X+2 from the 
third company, then starts the round over again. 

Ford has just been through a rugged experience 
in which the union was able to win what it did by 
keeping the employers separated and coolly picking Ford 
as its target. Many employers, remote from the pressures 
that were put on Ford, complained about the result. 
Now Ford has a suggestion which, by making it 
impossible for the union to play one employer off against 
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another might affect such results. It is not without 
significance that Reuther responded by stating that 
“the UAW is opposed to industry-wide bargaining,” and 
by declaring thai, “the UAW won't accept it.” 

The Ford proposal just won't make sense in many 
industries, and he made it clear when he offered it that 
he was only talking about his own. Within that context, 
and in other industries where the very big and powerful 
unions operate, it is worth more than rejection without 
consideration simply because it doesn’t fit what may now 
be an obsolete business shibboleth. 


UN: Influence for Peace 


Anniversaries are occasion for celebration—or for 
reflection. It seems to us that the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations in San Francisco falls into the 
second category. 

Pres. Eisenhower undoubtedly spoke for the vast 
majority of the American people when he promised 
unswerving support for the U.N. Despite considerable 
disillusionment with the U.N. during the past ten years, 
this country has never seriously questioned the valve 
of a world institution dedicated to peace. What we 
have needed, and still need if U.S. backing is to be 
effective in the next decade, is a better perspective on 
the U.N.’s role in world affairs 

Because San Francisco was both a U.N. commemora- 
tion and a preliminary to the Big Four meeting in 
Geneva it showed rather clearly what the U.N. is and 
what it is not. 

The U.N. has never been an organization that could 
be counted on to bring peace and security to the world 
by enforcing its will on the great powers. It is not 
today an organization that can be used by either East 
or West to force a peaceful settlement of the cold war 

To preserve the peace, the U.S. has had to organize 
a powerful enough alliance to balance the Communist 
world, and we must continue to rely on that alliance 
for security. To try to liquidate the cold war we are 
going to a “summit meeting” at Geneva, a conference 
that will be outside the authority of the U.N. 

But this doesn’t mean that the U.N. has no role 
to play. It has become a world forum in which all nations 
want membership, in which all seek influence, in which 
all can be judged for their behavior. 

There was evidence of all this at San Francisco. 
When Molotov spoke to the U.N, he was not 
only preparing the Communist bargaining position 
for Geneva but seeking support in the U.N. for it. 
Dulles, Macmillan, and Pinay did the same for the 
West. And if these four men should reach even tenta- 
tive agreement, say on disarmament, as a result of 
Geneva, they will need to come back to the U.N. at 
some point for its approval. 
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Harvey forgings... 


h . ; bi h Time is a vital element in building America’s air de- 
L anging assem y- ours fenses. This wing rib takes dozens of man-hours to 
° ° assemble, because it includes 22 separate parts, 291 
into flying hours 


rivets. Every hour spent in such fabrication is one 


less hour available for final assembly. 


The efficient way of making this rib is a one-piece 
aluminum forging... delivered to the airframe 
manufacturer practically ready to install, needing 
only drilling and machining. And it’s a stronger, 


lighter, better part, in the bargain. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


RESEARCH ... DEVELOPMENT PRODUCTION 
Harvey does all three as a leading independent producer of aluminum 
extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow 


sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, impact 


o 
extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. Also lumin m 
similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application u 


-—— —— 











HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA—BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = =----- 


B. FP. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make 
these covers, We supply only the raw material. 


Goow Vinyl eloaka for better. smokex 


LONG about the end of the year you'll 
A see the tobacco farmers in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia preparing their seed 
beds—first step in the business of pro- 
ducing cigarettes 

Seedlings must be protected from pests 
and weeds in the soil. A manufacturer 
familiar with the qualities of Geon poly- 
vinyl materials had an idea that helps 
grow better tobacco. Using huge sheets 
of Geon viny! plastic sealed at the edges, 
the farmer pumps a fumigant gas beneath 
this air tight cover at the time of seed bed 


preparation. 


In 24 to 48 hours the bed is free of 


weeds, insects and soil organisms. Seeds 
planted in the fumigated soil grow into 
quality leaf for better smokes. The plastic 
covers made from Geon are translucent, 
so tough they can be used over and over 
again. They are weatherproof — imper- 
vious to sunshine, moisture, and resist 


the action of acids, oils, and chemicals, 


These and other remarkable properties 
have made Geon the starting point for 
sales successes in many industries. Geon 
polyvinyl! materials can be extruded, 
molded, sprayed, calendered, shaped into 
an endless variety of products. To tind 
out more about specilic advantages that 


Geon ofters your own operation, please 
write Dept. J-7, B. F. Goadrich Chemi- 
cal Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco, 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more scleable. 
GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON colors 





